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Is Taking Hold 


T WAS good to note at the recent meeting of the 

Central Electric Railway Association that the agita- 
tion which has been made by the leaders of the industry 
for displacing obsolete with modern equipment and 
otherwise modernizing railway service is really begin- 
ning to take serious hold. Even some of the “old 
timers,” whom one would expect to be among the last 
to see the need for a change, were very plain spoken 
about the kind of transportation that is being dispensed 
by many companies. This is indeed encouraging and 
it presages even more activity of a modernizing char- 
acter this year than during 1923, good as that was. 
For the money can be had if the management has 
the will to progress, unless the railway is one of those 
that should never have been built. 


A Treacherous Way ; 
to Make a Market for Buses 


EELING exists here and there that attempts are 

being made to coerce electric railway companies into 
buying out existing bus lines, or to force them to buy 
new buses to anticipate a rival installation. Some may 
think that to get a certificate or franchise and start a 
bus line, whether there is any prospect of its paying 
or not, with the idea of selling out to the railway com- 
pany which will want to buy to avoid competition, offers 
good opyfortunity to make some easy money. It may 
work in a few instances, but it is certainly a treacherous 
practice that must soon come to grief. 

In our present state of regulation and organization 
in the electric railway field, and with the opportunity 
which the bus affords to fight fire with fire, it seems 
almost incredible that much headway could be made in 
such a nefarious way of going into the bus business, 
or indirectly, of selling buses. Yet some railway men 
have had cause to give serious thought to this matter, 
and attention is directed to the matter for what it is 
worth. It comes to the attention of this paper again 
this week in a letter-from a railway executive, from 
which we quote: 

__I am very much concerned with some evidences I have 
recently seen of blackmailing attempts on the part of cer- 
tain bus manufacturers, or by those who are undoubtedly 
in their employ. I think the bus people should be given 
clearly to understand that while future sales opportunity 
is with present street railway companies, this field must 
develop naturally as the legitimate demand for buses arises, 
and not through some forcing processes along blackmailing 
lines. 

' I can well remember fifteen years ago in certain states 
where utilities were not commission controlled that it was 


one of the favorite outdoor sports of some fly-by-night pro- 
moters to apply for a franchise for a light and power 


service under some pretext, which, if secured, could be 


peddled at a good profit to the company already in the 
field. I know that there are certain interests now exploit- 
ing and getting ready to exploit the street railway field. 


Such a course would reflect a most shortsighted policy 
on which to build business, and it would hardly be 
undertaken by any responsible bus manufacturer who 
expected to remain in business. 


Akron Company Had No Other Course 
but to Cease Operation 


KRON, rubber city of 200,000 population, has been 
4 Xwithout trolley service since Feb. 1. Having 
completely discharged its contract obligations, the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company ceased 
operation with the expiration of its franchise at the 
close of Jan. 31. Throughout all the war period and 
the five years of high operating costs since, the com- 
pany has continued to provide service at the pre-war 
8-cent rate with universal free transfer. 

It. has done even more. In spite of continuing 
losses, it has shown its good faith by purchasing many 
fine new cars and by augmenting the railway lines 
with bus routes, in order to provide Akron with good,. 
up-to-date transportation. It has not deferred these im- 
provements, nor maintenance, as many companies have 
done, until the city was signed up to a satisfactory 
adjustment of the fare. It has gone ahead, confident 
in the fairness of the public when it came to understand 
the conditions. 

Meantime it has done a splendid piece of public rela- 
tions work and has succeeded in winning a generous 
measure of support from most of the civic and business 
and social organizations and from the thinking public 
in general. It has told its story in a constructive, 
friendly way, and has seemingly convinced every one of 
the justice and necessity of its requirements except the 
public authorities and the large foreign labor element. 

Repeatedly, a settlement of the fare question had all 
but been made, and then in the final vote or veto, 
politics has prevailed over the best interests of the 
public and a square deal for the railway. Having been 
put off and betrayed in these negotiations during the 
past several years, the company could have no assurance 
that any other treatment would ensue, were it to comply 
with the Mayor’s recent requirement that service be 
continued for three months longer at a 5-cent fare while 
the matter was debated. 

The company had no other course but to shut down. 
There was no reason for it to continue longer to operate 
its cars at a loss. It had no recourse to the courts. 
The state commission has no jurisdiction over the util- 
ities of any Ohio city. It has not even been able to 
afford the company any relief from the jitney competi- 
tion which the city has permitted in spite of the 
monopoly-implied franchise to which it has held the 
railway. Furthermore, the Mayor was elected on a 
5-cent platform. So there was nothing to do but shut 
down. 

Jitneys did not provide a satisfactory substitute 
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service in New Jersey, Des Moines, Saginaw or Toledo. 
There is no better prospect that they can do so in 
Akron. In fact, operating conditions are much more 
severe in Akron on account of the heavy grades. 
the unorganized, haphazard operation of heterogeneous 
buses will not be a true test of the bus, nevertheless, 
any real bus company would be even more foolhardy 
than the railway to take a franchise at a universal 
5-cent fare with free transfer. This is entirely aside 
from the very serious question to Akron of whether 
buses could possibly handle the service in a city of 
this size. 

Hence, the question is: How long will it take for 
public sentiment to assert itself and force the Mayor 
and city council to come to their senses and do what 
is truly for the best interests of the city. Perhaps the 
nickel could be retained as the basic fare, if transfers 
were abolished and the fare made to apply for the ride 
from any point to or from the center of the city. By 
this is meant that the conductor would collect a nickel 
as the passenger enters the car while inbound to the 
downtown section. Outbound he would collect a nickel 
as the passenger leaves the car. The few passengers 
who ride through the downtown section from one side 
of the city to the other would pay two fares for the 
ride. This is the simplest application of the zone fare 
principle. 

It is believed such a fare plan would provide the 
company with sufficient revenue and let the Mayor out 
on his 5-cent fare pledge. 


Business and Sentiment— 

There Must Be Progress 

N “OLD TIME” railway operator—one who has 

grown up from the ranks—was asked whether -he 
ever thought it advisable to shake up his supervisory 
force. ‘It probably would be advisable,” said he, “but 
I haven’t the heart to do it. These men have grown 
up with me. ‘They are faithful pluggers and even if 
they are not abreast of the modern idea of railroading 
they will be safe in their jobs as long as I am here. 
Some day, no doubt, a new man will take my place, one 
without any sentimental connections with the past. He 
will weed out the ‘dead ones’ in the organization and the 
good results will be very evident.” 

There is much truth in this philosophizing of an “old 
timer.” We have seen it worked out on more than one 
property. Our sympathy, like that of the operator 
quoted above, is with the men who have given their 
best years to any job. They, perhaps, were promoted 
on their merits in the past. Time came when they fell 
behind in the modern pace. It would seem heartless to 
dismiss them so as to make way for men more efficient. 
If pensioning arrangements had been made this would 
not be necessary. However, in many cases positions 
might be found for them elsewhere on the system where 
they would not stand in the way of property develop- 
ment. 

It is a subject worth thinking over because many a 
manager is up against the competition of motor bus 
companies and other organizations which are starting 
fresh with a very aggressive personnel. If a study of 
supervisory forces reveals stagnant situations, the 
sooner they are cleaned out the better. A railway ex- 
ecutive owes a duty to his employers which is just as 
important as the sympathy he may feel for old timers 
down the line. 
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One Stock Dividend that Does Not 
Indicate Swollen Profits 
TOCK dividends by public utilities, and particularly 
by electric railways, are so rare that particular inter- 
est attaches to the plan approved on Feb. 6 by the stock- 
holders of Brooklyn City Railroad to pay a stock divi- 
dend of 334 per cent. 
swollen profits, concealed assets, and all the other things 
that often are played up when distributions of this sort 
are made. 
To get a true picture of the situation it is necessary 


to get the perspective furnished by the history of this a} 


road. It always has been a profitable enterprise, being 
favorably located. The long-haul business in Brooklyn 
naturally goes to the rapid transit lines, so that the 
average ride per passenger is not as great as on other 
surface properties in large cities. Also, the manage- 
ment is notably enterprising and efficient and the 
Borough of Brooklyn is developing rapidly in prosperity 
and population. 

Incorporated in 18538, it never has had financial diffi- 
culties of its own. In 1893 it was leased for 999 years 
to the Brooklyn Heights Railroad, which later became 
part of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System. The value 
of the property is indicated by the terms of the lease, 
the lessee assuming operation and agreeing to pay all 
taxes, organization expenses and fixed charges, and also 
a guaranteed rental of 10 per cent on the capital stock 
amounting to $12,000,000. This, of course, was passed 
on to the stockholders in 10 per cent dividends. This 
rental was paid, except for an adjustment for a claim 
against the company, continuously until the receivership 
of the B.R.T. in July, 1919. The owners of the Brook- 
lyn City Railroad sued for possession of their property, 
and it was returned to them on Oct. 19, 1919. 

Following the resumption of independent operation, the 
management found it essential to spend a large amount 
of money for improvements and additions. There was a 
good deal of deferred maintenance and a shortage of 
rolling stock when the property was turned back. On 
account of the financial situation, particularly since the 
company had been associated with the other Brooklyn 
roads, it was decided to plow back the earnings into the 
property. Accordingly no dividends were paid after 
that of July, 1919, until December, 1922, when pay- 
ments at a rate of 8 per cent were resumed. Three divi- 
dends were paid at this rate, and Sept. 1, 1928, the 10 
per cent dividends were again paid. 

In this period of suspended dividends more than 
$4,000,000 was spent for rolling stock and $600,000 for 
track reconstruction and roadway improvements, charge- 
able to capital account. This amounts to 38 per cent on 
the $12,000,000 of stock. Had dividends been paid at 
the 10 per cent rate continuously, the amount received 
by the stockholders in cash would have been 34 per cent, 
Instead they are to receive additional stock amounting 
to only 333 per cent. As it works out the market price 
of the stock on Feb. 6 was 134 (par 10), so that the cash 
value of the stock dividend was slightly below 334 cents 
on the dollar. The stockholder, however, has been forced 
to wait for this distribution, and has had no return 
on his investment for over three years. The market 
price of the stock naturally fell considerably below par. 
Furthermore, the guarantee of payment has been abol- 
ished, so that instead of being a gilt-edged investment 
the stock must now take its place with others whose 
dividends fluctuate with their earnings. 
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Plotting City Schedules 


A New Method Is Suggested by Which the Schedules of an Entire System May Be Seen at One 
Time—By the Use of Colored Threads and Beads the Effect 
of Various Changes Can Easily Be Visualized 


By Charles Rufus Harte 


Construction Engineer the Connecticut Company 


practicable means of general mass transportation, 
the public was perfectly satisfied with a schedule 
of operation which showed a reasonable regard for local 
requirements; if the service met the opening and clos- 
ing hours of the chief industries and connected with 
the important trains, the rest of the car movements 


S: LONG as the electric railway furnished the only 


could be arranged to suit working conditions of the rail- 


way employees rather than anything else. With the 
advent of the automobile, however, the situation was 
materially changed. The owner of a car could step 


into it at almost any moment, ride downtown much 


faster than on the trolley, and be landed at the door 
That the cost of such 
movement was greatly in excess of the cost of the 
trolley ride; that the time absorbed in parking the car, 
and the time lost due to the fact that the man could 


_ read on the trolley ride down, but could not do so when 


driving his own car, generally ate up the apparent sav- 
ing, was not usually appreciated, and if appreciated was 
almost never appraised at full value. 

So long as the number of automobiles was compara- 
tively small this trend received little notice, but the 
quantity production of a number of low-priced cars 
and their employment in competition with the trolley 
suddenly called attention to what promised to become 
a most serious condition. The public apparently not 
only found little use for the trolley as a means of trans- 


portation but was quite unconcerned as to how unfair 


might be the competition with it. 

The growing appreciation of the short-sightedness, 
not to say the economic crime, of thus virtually wreck- 
ing what every real test has shown to be a most essen- 
tial utility is steadily eliminating the irresponsible 
“jitney” and is equalizing the conditions of competition 
by the more legitimate bus lines. But there are in the 
latter service elements of convenience and speed which 
are rightfully characteristic of such service which the 
trolley must meet, not by attempting restrictive legisla- 
tion but by producing at least as attractive transporta- 
Today quite a little work is being done along 


One trouble in connection with the problem is the 
difficulty of getting a—so to speak—moving picture of 
the car relations of the entire system, if the latter is 
anything more than a single line. The zigzag diagram, 
made up on a chart with time measured horizontally and 
distances vertically, or vice versa, is admirable for the 
single route. It is not well adapted, however, to the 
combination of two or more routes, nor, when the writer 
some time ago was called upon to make a study of cer- 
tain operating conditions, could he find any information 
regarding such a scheme. 

As one result of that study there was developed, very 
largely by Harold Bates, principal assistant to the 
writer, the diagram here described, which it is believed 
does give just such a picture. 


Briefly, the diagram consists primarily of a single 
broken line plan of the territory under consideration, 
preferably to scale, although this is not essential. In- 
deed, in most cities, the trackage in the center must be 
on so large a scale that it would be impossible also to 
have the outlying trackage on a sheet of reasonable 
size unless it is shown diagrammatically and greatly 
shortened. These broken lines are referred to as the 
route lines. At each junction point, and at other im- 
portant points there are drawn “clocks,” or lines of 
equal length, divided into sixty equal parts. Each clock 
is placed with its center point on its route line and 
perpendicular to the latter. Operations in both direc- 
tions can be shown on one diagram, but if there are 
many movements it will usually be found more conven- 
ient to plot, say, all north and west movements on one 
sheet, and all south and east movements on a sepa- 
rate one. 

To plot the operation it is necessary to know the 
time at which any car of a route leaves the starting 
point, the headway and the running time between some 
of the more important points. If the operating speed 
varies materially in different parts of the territory, 
it is essential to know when cars are due at the begin- 
ning and at the end of each of these parts. As it will 
shortly appear, with this information at hand determi- 
nation of the corresponding facts for any point be- 
tween is easily made. 

To set up the facts, a start is made at one end of a 
route, and there is marked on the clock at that point 
the time at which one of the cars leaves, one end of 
the clock being taken as the even hour, and the route 
line being at the half hour. The times at which the 
same car passes each of the successive clocks to and 
including the one at the other end of the line are then 
marked in their proper places, and a line, the car line, 
is drawn connecting them. The plotting of the move- 
ment of that group of cars is then completed by draw- 
ing parallel lines separated by the headway, as meas- 
ured by the clocks. If, now, at any point between clocks 
a similar movable scale is placed at right angles to the 
route line with its center upon it, the times at which 
the cars are due at that point are shown by the inter- 
section of the “car lines” with that scale. Moreover, if 
a line is drawn through the same point of each clock, 
its intersections with the several car lines indicate 
the points where the cars represented by those lines 
should be at that time, and if map pins are set at these 
points, a “still” picture is given of the route as it should 
be at that particular moment. 


EFFECT OF SCHEDULE CHANGE EASILY FOUND 


Another use of the chart is possible, if it is 
mounted. on a board and colored threads are employed 
to represent the time lines and car lines, and colored 
beads sliding on the car-line threads are used to repre- 
sent the cars. Then if these beads are slid along the 
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ear-line threads to the intersections of these threads 


‘with the time-line threads or clocks, the effect of any 


change in speed, headway, or starting time can be read- 
ily studied, or shown to those citizens who are always 
sure they can materially better schedules but do not 
always realize that a change of time at one point on a 
route may result in serious bunching elsewhere. Again, 
if these beads are slid along to points at which it is 


‘desired to have them at the times represented by the 
time lines through them, and then car lines are drawn 


through the beads, there will be indicated the schedule 
between those points necessary to obtain the desired 
result. 

Perhaps the best way to show the plan is to take 
a specific case. The diagram shown represents south 
and west movements at the date the diagram was be- 
ing developed. It does not show the route lines, which 
were in pencil on the tracing, but were erased after the 
clocks had been located, because it was thought with 
so many car lines they were apt to cause confusion. 
Later it was found that by the use of a broken line, 
‘this difficulty could be obviated. It was also found de- 
sirable to line up the clocks on the route lines, and at 


_ turns to put clocks at both ends of the curves, and to 


take the distances between clocks, disregarding the 


lengths of the curves. 


AN APPLICATION DESCRIBED 


Starting at the Broadway loop going south it will be 


seen that the suburban O line cars, operating on thirty- 


minute headway, pass Broadway and Elm. at three 


minutes and thirty-three minutes past the hour, the first 
one being on the same time as the first C and K cars 
after the hour. ‘The © and K cars, however, are on 
twelve-minute headway, so that the second O car, going 
south at thirty-three minutes past the hour at Broad- 
way and Elm, is midway between two Cs and two Ks. 
At Pershing and: Orange, where the C line branches 
off, the O cars pass at seventeen and forty-seven 
minutes past; at’ Pershing and Rosedale the times are 
‘twenty and: fifty, and at Woodland ‘and Rosedale, when 
the C cars return to the main line; the O cars are at 
twenty-eight and fifty-eight, the C»which was on the 


_same time as an Oat the start now: being, because of 


the longer run, at thirty-one. 

It will be seen that between Broadway and Adams, 
and Pershing and Orange, the cars are evenly spaced, 
except for the O suburban line on thirty-minute head- 
way, while at Woodland and Rosedale they are in groups 
with three and nine minute intervals. This very 
clearly shows a local situation: The E cars do not run 
so directly to the shopping district as do the Ks and Os; 
as a result, they are not quite so popular and can make 
a little better time. By bunching them at the outer 
end of the line the drag on K and O, due to their more 
frequent and longer stops, effects an even spacing in the 
shopping district where this is particularly desirable. 
The gain in running time of the E cars over the other 
cars, during the outer part of their run, due to their 
higher speed, is clearly shown in the chart. 

Obviously, fully to understand any situation, all the 
facts must be known. Every case has its real “local 
conditions” which, as in the instance given, may make 
it desirable to “bunch” at one point in order to obtain 
better conditions at points of greater traffic and im- 
portance, and these conditions often change quite sud- 
denly. The schedule of today, for the lines shown, is 
very materially different from the diagram, which was 
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of the spring of 1919. The scheme, however, seems to 
give a very satisfactory method of studying the effect 
of such changes in conditions, and of changes in sched- 
ule to meet them, and as some little inquiry has on the 
one hand indicated quite a little interest in the diagram, 
and on the other has failed to show anything like it, it 
is here described in the hope it may prove of value to 
the industry. 


U. S. Census Figures for 1922 Show Gains 
for Electric Railway Industry 


HE preliminary figures of the electric railway cen- 

sus for 1922 as compared with 1917 show a decrease 
of 2 per cent in track mileage and an increase of 5.7 
per cent in the number of passengers carried. Gross 
railway operating revenues amounted to $925,477,485 
in 1922, an increase of 42.3 per cent as compared with 
1917; operating expenses increased 61.1 per cent, while 
net income made a gain of only 1 per cent. 

The energy generated in 1922 aggregated 6,440,380,- 
325 kilowatt-hours, and in addition 5,926,421,203 kilo- 
watt-hours were purchased by electric railway com- 
panies. Of this energy 3,250,828,351 kilowatt-hours 
were sold for light and power purposes, for which rev- 
enue to the amount of $90,046,953 was received. 

The difference in the number of electric railway com- 
panies as shown by the census and the number listed 


Per Cent 
of Increase 
1922 1917 1917-1922 
Number of operating companies... . 7857 943 * 9.1 
Miles of single track operated....... [43,904.80 44,808.31 * 2.0 
Number of cars, alltypes........... 99,355 102,603 * 3.3 
Number of electric locomotives.... . 404 357 toe 2 
Number of persons employed....... 300,5 294,826 1.9 
Salaries and wages...............- $445,680,135  $267,240,362 66,8 
Primary horsepower, total......... 4,161 22 4,200,192 * 0.9 
Kilowatt capacity of generators..... 2,969, 1 2,924,779 1.5 
Energy generated, kilowatt-hours.. 6, 440, 380, 325 7,240,502,789 iy | 
Energy purchased, kilowatt-hours. . 5,926,421,203 4,947,348,042 19.8 
Passengers carried.............+4+ 15,331,401,801 14,506,914,573 as 
Revenue car mileage.............. 124,443,362  2,139,801,530 #0. 7 
Railway operations, revenues.....:. $925,477,485  $650,149,806 42.3 
Railway operations, expenses. $678,563,107 $421,250,838 61.1 
Net revenues, railway operations... $246,914,378 + $228, 898, 968 roe 
Auxiliary operations, revenues] .. $91,241,607 $59,675,286 52.9 
Auxiliary operations, expenses.. $49, 232, es $31,343,816 57.1 
Net revenues, auxiliary operations. . $42,009,5 $28,331,470 48.3 
Net operating revenues............ $588'°923°504 $257, 230) 438 1223; 
Taxes assignable to railway opera- 

PHOS 4 chs plac ence) silat eee $64,788,315 $45,756,695 41.6 
Operating income................. $224,135,609 et 473, a 6.0 
Non-operating income. Se Paps ces $32,329,229 59.4 
Gross income. a .  $256,464,838 ith 756, or 10.7 
Interest and other deductions from 

ross MCOMes, sea eeplee: $199,453,934  $175,305,761 13.8 
Net income. ; $57,010,904 $56,450,930 1.0 


* egies! Garrone 4 : 
+ Reduction due to mergers and to companies which have discontinued 
operations. 
Excludes 27.06 miles of track in both years located in Canada but owned 
by companies operating in the United States. 
§ In addition there were 16,118,165 passengers earried by 370 motor buses 
Breed by electric railway companies. 
Chiefly revenues from electric light and power departments of electric 
railways. 


in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Jan. 6, 1923, can 
probably be accounted for by different methods of classi- 
fying subsidiaries and controlled companies. The fact 
that the statistics in the JOURNAL covered the electrified 
mileage of steam railroads, which was not included in 
the census report, probably accounts for the difference 
in the mileage figures. The same explanation no doubt 
holds good concerning the number of cars. In regard 
to the number of electric locomotives, it appears likely 
that the greater total shown by the census includes also 
motor freight cars which are used for hauling trail cars, 
the difference being one of nomenclature rather than 
of actual numbers. The figures are given in detail in 
the accompanying table. 


Pass Increases Earnings 


6 per Cent 


Santa Barbara, Tourist City of 30,000, Has Had 
Weekly Pass for Twelve Months and Has Had 
25.per Cent Increased Riding 


By W. E. ERWIN 


Superintendent Santa Barbara & Suburban Railway, 
Santa Barbara, Cal, 


HE weekly pass was inaugurated on the lines of the 

Santa Barbara & Suburban Railway, Santa Barbara, 
Cal., Dec. 11, 1922, after the approval of the Railroad 
Commission of the State of California. 

The pass is sold for $1 and permits unlimited riding 
between Sunday midnight and the succeeding Sunday 
midnight and is transferable. Passes are placed on 
sale Friday prior to the week for which they are valid 
and remain in the hands of the car operators until the 
following Wednesday. Pass sales at present are aver- 
aging about 635 per week, or one pass for every forty- 
five population. 

Santa Barbara is primarily a tourist city. Its regular 
population of 30,000 is augmented during the summer 
and winter months by a great many transient visitors. 
It has no industrial and manufacturing plants and the 
street. railway is not called upon to serve heavy peak 
loads so common to cities of such character. Distances 
from the business center are short, and the tendency 
to walk or accept the invitation of some friendly auto- 
mobilist was impelling when the cost of the street car 
ride was 8 cents cash or 7-cent ticket fare purchased in 
strips of five coupons. These fares were approved by 
the State Railroad Commission and went into effect Nov. 


1, 1920, and immediately resulted in a definite loss of 


patronage with but a slight increase in gross revenues. 

Facing such problems as these, the management de- 
cided to install the weekly pass, which has now been in 
operation for twelve months. The Santa Barbara & 
Suburban Railway operates 100 per cent safety cars. 
In addition it operates three Moreland safety ‘coaches 
into territory not served by the street railway lines and 
used to supplement and feed the lines of the rail- 
way. Passes are sold and accepted for transportation 
on the bus lines and transfers issued between buses and 
street cars. Ninety-five per cent of all passes are sold 
by car operators and bus drivers, who are enthusiastic 


as to the pass as it greatly speeds the traffic and lightens » 


the burden of fare collection. The color of the pass 
card is changed weekly, and in addition to this a large 
numeral designates the week during which it is valid. 

With the public there is no question as to its popu- 
larity. Car riding has increased 25 per cent and gross 
earnings 10 per cent, of which at least 6 per cent is 
directly attributable to the pass, without additional 
operating expense. In other words, the car riding 
index since the installation of the pass has been raised 
from 68.6 in 1922 to 86 in 1923. 

The proportionate revenues derived from the different 
forms of fare are: 8 cents cash, 40 per cent; 7-cent 
ticket, 38 per cent, and weekly pass, 21 per cent. The 
traffic represented by these three forms of fare is as 
follows: 8 cents cash, 32 per cent; 7-cent ticket, 34 per 
cent, and weekly pass, 33 per cent. Accurate account 
of pass riders is kept daily and represents 3.89 pass 
rides per day per pass. As the longest car ride is 3% 
miles, it has been approximated that the pass rider 
averages less than eight blocks per ride. 
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The pass has naturally produced a jotted revenue per 


revenue passenger ride since its installation, as the — 


revenue per revenue passenger during the year prior to | 


its installation was 7.19 cents, while at present it is | 


6.1 cents. Further analysis of fare earnings shows that © 
regular patrons who formerly purchased 7-cent tickets | 
now use the pass. This has resulted in a decrease of 
27.4 per cent in this form of fare, while the 8<ent 
cash fare shows a gain of 10 per cent, which no doubt 
proves that the pass rider does not ride alone during 
off-peak periods. 

The management is well fibecaa with this form of 
fare and believes it has increased the good will of its 
patrons, as the demand for lower cash fares has sub- 
sided. 


Dispatcher’s Booth Serves as 
Information Bureau™ 


N THE lines of the El Paso Electric Railway an 
(By arena! is constantly on duty at the downtown 
plaza. 
also to serve as an information bureau and guide to 
the public and tourists seeking assistance. His head-' 


quarters are in a booth, which is equipped with tele- 
phone, fire extinguisher, block and tackle for picking 


The Booth Is Equipped with Telephone and Accessories for Use 
in Emergencies 


up trolley wires, rubber gloves and, for the conven- 
ience of the public, a map of the city and a city direc- 
tory. This booth is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Several booths of similar type are installed 
at various places in the city. 


The merit and bonus system of the Los Angeles 
Railway, whereby a Christmas, bonus of $60 a year, 
based on a rate of $5 per month, is granted to trainmen 
who have a specified standing on the merit system, as 
described in past issues of this paper, has been ex- 


tended by the award of additional prizes, ranging from 
~ $10 to $100, to top-notch trainmen in each division. 


*This article is based on material included in the brief submitted 
to the Charles A. Coffin Prize Committee of the American Electric 
Railway Association by the company named. 


His duty is: not only to dispatch the car, but | 
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Combined Shop and Garhennse for 
Small Property 


Fireproof Construction, Open Pit, Inclosed Paint Shop, Over- 
. head Traveling Crane and Abundant Daylight Are Features of 
the New Oshkosh Shop—Details of Construction Are Given 


O REPLACE the old frame shop and carhouse 
destroyed by fire, the Hastern Wisconsin Electric 
Company has recently completed a building of 
fireproof construction upon the site of the old struc- 
ture in Oshkosh, Wis. In designing this new plant 
considerable thought was given to the various features 
of overhaul and repair incident to the successful main- 
tenance of cars in order that these duties might be 
performed with a minimum of labor and time. 
While providing adequate machinery and equip- 
-ment for this work, the fact was not lost sight 
of that the building must also serve as a car- 
house for the storage and cleaning of the cars 
during the night. 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


The building has a concrete floor and brick 
rear and side walls below the windows. The 
roof and side walls above the windows are of 
hemlock planking. The floor, of reinforced- 
concrete construction, is broken up into several 


No. 1—New Oshkosh Shop Showing the Arrangement of Machinery Along the North Wall. 


Pits. 


The Traveling Crane and Rolling Steel Doors at Front of Shop Are Seen. 


the outside tracks, the intervening floor is carried only 
to within 1 ft. of the rails. This main pit, located, as 
it is, just inside of the entrance doors, is used for 
inspection and general under-rigging repairs which can 
be made without removing the part from the car. The 


elongated single track pit previously referred to is used 
for the general overhaul and repairs to the cars such as 
necessitate the use of a traveling overhead crane. 


Four 


No. 2—Cars in Position Over Inspection 
No, 3—Extensive Use of Windows 


in Side Walls and Galvanized Corrugated Iron Sheeting Above the Rolling, Steel Door Openings 


sections by the pits, of which there are seven, located 
at various points throughout the layout. 

One 4-ft. pit extends the length of the building. The 
front 60 ft. of this pit is widened to 22 ft. and extends 
from 1 ft. on one side of track No. 2 to 1 ft. on the 
opposite side of track No. 3, as seen in the accompany- 
ing floor plan. The track, as well as the floor between 
these two tracks, is carried on a steel I-beam structure 
so designed as to leave the space between the rails of 
each track free from obstruction. As is the case on 


other single-track pits, which vary in length from 6 ft. 
to 12 ft., are located at advantageous points on each 
of the other tracks in order that repairs or inspections 
may be carried on without waiting for space over the 
main pit. 

The building itself is divided into two sections, one 
of which is approximately twice the size of the other, 
by a line of structural steel columns which serve as a 
support for the rail on which one end of the overhead 
traveling crane runs. Advantage has been taken of this 
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Open Pit Construction Employed in Oshkosh Shop and Carhouse 


division to inclose a portion of the smaller section by 
means of wood framing and sash, to form a paint shop 
with provision for handling two cars. Double swinging 
doors at one end of this inclosure provide entrance from 
the main shop. 

The roof construction is of single-span, gable-type 
design using angles as members of the fabricated truss, 
and channels with a bolted nailing strip as purlins to 
which the 2-in. plank roofing is secured. The trusses 
are spaced 19 ft. 103 in. center to center, and are sup- 
ported on brick pilasters built up from the foundation. 
Save for these 4-ft. pilasters, of which there are nine 
on each side, both sides of the building for the entire 
length of 200 ft. are glazed from 6 ft. above the ground 
level to within 5 ft. of the roof with 10-in. x 14-in. clear 
glass panes. The sash which hold this glass are of 
wood construction and stationary. 

In the rear of the building a section 20 ft. 6 in. 
is partitioned off from the shop. proper by a brick 
wall and is further subdivided into an office, armature 
room, and stockroom. In an adjoining building on the 
south side of the main shop are located the boiler room 
and wash room. 

Five tracks enter the shop through the west opening, 
which is free from obstructions save for the two steel 
guides which hold the three rolling steel curtains in 
position when they are down. These curtains, the 
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tively, are 19 ft. high. Above them corrugated galvan- 
ized iron completes the wall construction to the roof. 

Extending approximately two-thirds the length of 
the shop is the 37-ft. 6.-in. craneway on which a 15-ton 
electrically-propelled single-hook crane operates. The 
40-lb. crane running rail is supported by a 20-in. I-beam 
mounted on 8-in. H-sections at the outside wall and 
upon the built-up structural steel columns at the inside 
end of the runway. 

The machine tool equipment installed in the new Osh- 
kosh shop and inspection house consists of a wheel- 
turning lathe, wheel press, wheel-boring machine, 
shaper, 28-in. engine lathe, emery wheel, and drill press. 
These machines are located along the north wall of the 
building in the space which would be occupied by track 
No. 1 if it were extended into the craneway. The wheel 
press and wheel lathe have individual motor drive, while 
the remainder of the machinery is driven by a single 
motor through countershafting mounted on brackets 
secured to the wall columns. The traveling crane serves 
all of these machines and the routing of a pair of wheels 
through the shop for turning is simplified by this ar- 
rangement. A small hand~forge is provided to the 
right of the entrance to the paint shop, while a work 
bench occupies the corresponding position on the other 
side of the room. 

An innovation in small property shoBs 3 is the sani- 
tary, up-to-date washroom provided for the employees. 
Here complete equipment is provided for cleaning up 
after doing dirty work under the cars. White en- 
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amel bowls, showers and basins give the workman an 
opportunity to refresh himself before leaving the shop. 

While ample light is provided during the daylight 
hours for the usual work upon the car bodies and roof, 
each pit is supplied with light circuits with numerous 
drop cords for inspecting the under-rigging of the car. 
General night illumination is provided in the form of 
three 100-watt shaded lamps in each bay on a level 
with the lower member of the roof trusses. Painting of 
the ceiling and walls and the sprinkling of lime on the 
floor are great aids in the general illumination of the 
interior. 

The cost of this construction for a building 200 ft. 
long by 60 ft. wide by 31 ft. high from the ground to 
the peak of the gable was $50,000. This included the 
laying of the rails and the steel structure incident to 
supporting the tracks over the open inspection pit near 
the entrance. The equipment outlined, and which is 
shown in the accompanying photograph, was purchased 
for $24,000. This includes the cost of the 15-ton, 37-ft. 
span crane. 


Average Ride Is 1.65 Miles 


Traffic Survey on Surface Lines for Four Most Popu- 
lous Boroughs in New York Shows that Rides 
Average Less than 134 Miles 


HE accompanying tables give some of the figures 

obtained as the result of a traffic count in New 
York City made during October and November, 1921, 
under the direction of the New York Transit Com- 
mission. About 200 employees of the various divisions 
of the commission were engaged in this work, which 
comprised all of the surface lines in the city with the 
exception of those in Richmond Borough. 

The public had been prepared for the survey by 
printed notices in English, Yiddish and in Italian, 
which were posted in the cars for a few days prior to 
the time when the count was taken on that line. These 
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notices explained why the count was being undertaken 
by the Transit Commission, and passengers were re- 
quested to answer the questions of those conducting the 
count. 

These men were employed on each car—one to time 
the operation of the car, because the survey included the 
question of speed of the car as well as direction of 
travel of the passengers. The two other representa- 
tives distributed and collected the inquiry slips. 

The questions asked on this slip were five in number 
and were essentially as follows: 

1. On what car line did you begin this trip and at 
what street corner? 

2. At what street corner did you get on this car? 
(This answer would be the same as to No. 1, only if 
the passenger was not a transfer passenger.) 

38. At what street corner do you expect to get off 
this car? 

4. At what street corner on a car line is your final 
destination, and what is that line, i.e., surface, elevated 
or subway? 

5. On this car did you pay a cash fare, a 2-cent 
transfer, or a free transfer? 

Surveys were made of every line in the four boroughs 
mentioned for one day on each line, and usually for 
nine round trips. Three of these trips were selected 
in the morning rush hours, three in evening rush hours 
and three in the middle of the day. The inquiry blanks 
were in two colors, so as more easily to distinguish 
those used during workward travel hours and those used 
during homeward travel hours. The total. number of 
slips used on each line varied according to the travel. 
On the important lines from 1,000 to 2,000 slips were 
collected, and on one line there were 2,391 slips used. 
The total for the entire period was 122,725. 

The main purpose of this count was to determine the 
direction of traffic flow in the city. For this reason 
the city was divided into 135 sections, and the tabula- 
tion of the slips was conducted to determine not only 


AVERAGE RIDES ON STREET SURFACE LINES OF ALL COMPANIES OPERATING IN MANHATTAN, BRONX, BROOKLYN AND QUEENS 
DURING OCTOBER-NOVEMBER, 1921 


Pe EE SS) Eee Operating Company ———-——————_—__ — Workward —————— Homeward Average Ride 
Number ; Total Length Average Average Total Length Workward and 
of Number of of Lines Ride Ride of Lines Number of Homeward 
Lines Name Replies in Miles in Miles in Miles in Miles Replies Combined 
13 POMPTON REAM A YB iajei Adie Scare 0: earch avant a a) saniene a ee ar soale 5,633 50.440 1.215 1.183 50.263 6,076 1.199 
2 New. Vork & Harlem R. RR... 5. ce ce lee ees 868 10.025 1.197 1.089 10.045 986 1.143 
7) MeroneeAvonire toutes) <5 -finco = asic cee Ce ese ee eats 977 13.975 1.399 1.487 13.975 1,010 1.443 
1 CL ST US ee a 470 9.570 1.457 1.393 9.480 482 1.425 
2 ASTD CE GCA AONE TA ee eg eo i er 670 10.530 1.320 1.283 10.530 748 1.302 
4 PEGINIPAMORUG TAUWAV: <0 cc ees ac cals ele ct ee a deg eae 2,608 23.975 1.563 1.578 23.965 2922 1.571 
4 Dry Dock, E. Broadway & Battery Re. nk er eh 1,367 12.308 1.422 1.249 12.303 1,351 leas 
1 Belt Line Railway SOL DOLAtLODe tsetse Ae iat he pare ahs 366 1.795 0. 831 0.789 1.795 346 0.810 
4 42nd St. Manh. & St. Nicholas Ave. Ry................. 1,731 16.596 1.329 1.238 16.596 1,744 1.284 
“33 Totals for Manhattamsc-.—- cr? eee cceec sees eee 14,690 149.214 1.308 1.259 148.952 15,265 1.284 
VGOMBU ouPRAl way ih sitesi asf Bars face vags dew esclaens 6,889 58.001 1.396 1.382 58.001 6,373 1.389 
1 BagnernsOUlOVANO I Eee aiis aoe Racin vis nls bie s we eee 473 5.050 1.328 1.677 5.050 429 1.502 
1 Westchester Electric R. R.. bcb% Seine SER te eats 237 1.205 0.853 0.840 1.205 321 0.846 
1 NES A a ne ee 340 1.375 1.374 1.362 1.375 392 1.368 
6 N. Y. City Interborough 1 a AR ROIO Cita RL Hea eae 2,814 25.700 1.542 1.600 25.700 2,859 1.571 
27 TRO BUS ty GRE 20) Ns 29 ea er 10,753 91.331 1.405 1.421 91.331 10,374 1.413 
33 ACen ed dene S326 4 eo eee 12,174 142.301 1.598 1.670 142.301 12,719 1.634 
iB) Siretes fe high 8 CTT Se a A 914 3.063 1.006 1.007 3.063 92 1.006 
9 Bklyn, Queens Co. & Suburban R. R.. 3,417 41.249 1.79] 1.826 41.249 3,345 1.809 
Ay Coney Island & Brooklyn R. Rs: 2,207 28.565 Ue797 1,997 28.565 2,300 1.897 
! Coney Inland & Gravesend Hy. 188 3.223 1.531 1.521 3,223 149 1.526 
17 Nassau Electric R. R.. 6,899 77.251 1.649 1.651 77.251 7,051 1.650 
3 South Brooklyn Ry. 497 aD22 E32 1.151 Tape 417 1.141 
1 Van Brunt & Erie Basin R. LO RAPT Sires EER ee See 202 1.390 0.909 0.896 1.390 269 0.903 
1 Manhattan Bridge 3-Cent TRL Soe one es ne aE 356 2.018 Fuf38 Petz 2.018 354 1.734 
73 Motels for Brookly My. | 5c:..+ sileve as eje%s + 4050 SES WT Ore 26,854 306.582 1.596 1.647 306.582 27,533 1.621 
12 New York & Queens County Ry................-.-.-55 4,006 60.013 2.346 2.448 60.013 4,383 2,397 
2 PMASIAM DUCOLTIOUY cnr jc ia es als siie e's eee c soa tas 936 15.510 2.818 2.980 15.510 86 2,899 
3 New York & Long Island Traction..;.................- 1,238 16.746 3.616 3.979 16.746 1,318 3.797 
1 Manhattan & Queens Traction.:..................005. 507 10.460 4.234 4.657 10.460 53 4.446 
18 Totals for Queens.......- BRANES eR heey af sha nts cits sities leben ste 6,687 102.729 2.715 2.885 102.729 7,099 2.800 
151 Grand totais forfour boroughs...................--. 58,984 649.856 1.632 1.669 649.594 60,271 1.650 
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AVERAGE RIDES ON STREET SURFACE LINES IN MANHATTAN AND BRIDGE LOCALS DURING OCTOBER-NOVEMBER, 1921 
Lines ———Workward an ‘Homeward oe aoe 
Wakead 
Average Average orkw: 
sf * Length Number and 
N umber penetk a S aS wa ; of. Homeward 
No. Name Replies Terminal Miles Miles Miles Miles Terminal Replies Corabined 
1° Broadway—7th Ave. 687 South Ferry 5.050 1.096 1.095 4.990 59th St. & 7th Ave. 646 1.096 
2 ~=8tn St. Crosstown—B. 10th nis 419 1.061 
Ft Ges, haa eh arene 254 Christopher St. Ferry 2.280 1.067 1.055 2.250 E. 10th St. Ferry ; 
3 lan a Oeuiken Se 414. W. 23rd St. Ferry Br2see 1.513 1.316 3.303 Clinton & Delancey Sts. 448 1.414 
4 7th Ave—Delancey St..... 263 Clinton & Delancey Sts. 4.346 1.601 1.282 4.3663 59th St. & 7th Ave. 363 1.442 
5  Columbus—Lenox Ave..... 496  45thSt.&ColumbusAve. 4.580 1.468 1.520 4.580 146th St. & Lenox Ave. 443 1.494 
6 8&thSt. Crosstown— r 4 315 1.202 
, 361 Christopher St. Ferry 2.498 1.176 1.227 2.401 Clinton & Delancey Sts. 1 F 
7 Aaicabenontet 727. W. 23rd St. Ferry 2.083 0.953 0.951 2.083 HE. 23rd St. Ferry 718 0.952 
8 Lexington Ave 582 Bowling Green 8.600 1.451 1.292 8.580 13Ist St. & Lex. Ave. 772 1.372 
9 116th St : 247 106th St. & Amst. Ave. Bazi 0,987 1.026 2.275 116thSt. & B. River 226 1.006 
10 Sixth Ave........ 372 South Ferry 5.280 0.875 0.926 5.260 59th St. & 6th Ave. 426 0.900 
11 Spring & Delancey St. 192 Bway & Spring St. 1.208 0.779 0.856 1.208 Lewis & Delancey Sts. 150 0.818 
12 34th St. Crosstown. 475 B, 34th St. Ferry 2.350 1.069 1.029 2.350 W. 42nd St. Ferry 482 1.049 
65  Lexington—Lenox Ave..... 563 23rd St. & Lex. Ave. 6.620 1.761 1.809 6.620 146th St. & Lenox Ave. 668 1.785 
Total Thirteen lines, N. Y. Rys... 5,633 bias dele mia See 50.440 1.215 1.183 50). 263:5 "GYC5, Seta choy leer ters ete 6,076 Pe ei 
3 4th & Madi Ave...» Z 687 City Hall 8.305 e725 1.457 8.325 135th St. & Mad, Ave. 827 1.591 
15 seth St, Crosdkawee eA ence 18] 86th St. & C. Park W. 1.720 0.668 0.721 1.720 E.92nd St. Ferry 159 0.695 
Potal. ‘Two lines, N. Wd HodtR.| © 668 (nee 10,j025. 1.197 1089's 10.045 nunrRmnaeeren es sae ae 986 «1.143 
Second Ave.......... 503 B’way & Worth St. 7.725 1.485 1.466 7.725 129th St. & 2nd Ave. 590 1.476 
1G ax Senond PCr esta 474 Bway & Astor Pl. 6.250 1.313 1.508 - 6.250 125thSt. & Ist Ave. 420 1.410 
Fotal, “Twolines, 2d Ave, Rok, .., | 977) e se eee 13.975. 1.399 1.487 | 13 7S ee ee 1,010 1.443 
19 Eighth Ave. R.R.Co., Total 470 Cort. St. & Wash. St. 9.570 1.457 1,393 9.480 159th St.-Polo Grounds 482 1.425 
Dita e Ninth vere ee 341 Canal & Wash. St. 3205 2 1'.315 1. 238 6.370 116thSt. & Amst. Ave.: 425 1.277 
22 BS3rdSties cs eee 329 53rd St. & 7th Ave. 4.160 1.324 1.328 4.160 B’way& 425th St. 323 1.326 
Total Two lines, 9th Ave. R.R... 670) .) Soe elon See 10.530 1.320 1.283 10 Sa. or corns ee etna ele ohare 748 1.302 
24 Broadway—145thSt....-.. 359 145th St. & Lenox Ave. 2.580 1.301 1.356 2.580 18lst & B’way. 478 1.329 
25. Broadway—Kingsbridge.. 535 125th St. & EF. River 6.780 1.957 2.053 6.770 225th St. & B’way 623 2.005 
26 3rd and Amsterdam Ave... 1,390 Post Office 12.540 1.893 1.847 12.540 193rd St. & Amst. Ave. 1,062 1.870 
27 125th St. Crosstown 324 125th St. & . River 2.075 1.102 1.058 2.075 Ft. Lee Ferry my 359 1.080 
fotal Pour Lines, Third Ave. Ry.. 2,608 23.975 1.563 1.578 23): 965). SES oe eet es Sie 2,522 1.571 
28 AvenueB... ‘ 363 Post. Office. 4.720 1.170 1.306 4.720 59th St. & Ist Ave. 475 1.238 
29 Grand St.—Brooklyn...... 324  Debrosses St. Ferry 3.169 1.887 1.003 3.175 W’msb’g Bridge Plaza 324 1.445 
30 Grand St. Crosstown...... 292. =B’way & Grand St. 1.360 0.684 0.775 1.360 Grand St. & E. River 256 0.729 
31 Post Office—Brooklyn... 388 Post Office 3.059 1.945 eae | 3.048 W’msb’g Bridge Plaza 296 1.928 
Total Four Lines, Dry Dock, 
BE. B’way.'& Batt. R: R... 1,367 12.308 Pi422 1.249 125303") 2 ahs 5 acl aoe ee 1,351 }.335 
32 59th St. Crosstown—RBelt 
Line Ry... s.<. 0: 5 366 54th St. & 10th Ave. 1-795 0.831 0.789 1.795 Ist. Ave. & 59th St. 346 0.810 
33 Broadway Braneh 692 42ndSt. & 3rd Ave. 8.260 2.046 Lae 8.260 . 18lst. & B’way 613 Lhe 3] 
34 10th Ave. Branch 426 W. 42nd St. Ferry 4.910 1.505 1.395 4.910 12th Ave. & 125th St. 544 1.450 
35 42nd St. Crosstown... 409 42nd St. & EB. River 1.940 1.029 0.959 1.940 W. 42nd St. Ferry 393 0.994 
36 ~=:1 1 0th St. Crosstown... 204 3rd Ave. & 110th St. 1.486 0.735 0.824 1.486 125th St. & Hahedek Pi. 194 0.780 
Total Four Lines, 42nd St., Man- 4 E ' 
hattanv, & St, Nicholas ‘ : 
4 AWGN ROY voketale dome ienete 1,731 Suan ahanthevelt ea 16.596 12329 1.238 16,596.09 220 2 a eaecees eae See 1,744 1.284 
ran 
Total133 lines in Manhattan. 2.7 14,6905 4 2. 92 seen: ae eee 149.214 1.308 1.259 048 952 ie anys eee ans eee re 15,265 1.284 
98 Brooklyn Bridge Local..... 240 Park Row 1.174 1.174 1.174 1.174 Term. B’ldg—Sand St. 235 1.174 
100 Wmsb’g Bridge Local...... 659 Delancey & Essex St. 1.541 1.536 1-53) 1.541 W’msb’g Bridge Plaza. . 659 1.534 


the average length of ride on each line, but also the 
extent of traffic movement from each of the 135 sec- 
tions to each of the other sections. From these records 
data are available for rerouting to accommodate changes 
in the traffic flow. 

Two tables made up as. a result of this count are 
presented, one of companies in the four boroughs and 
the other of a number of the individual lines in Man- 
hattan Borough. It will be noticed in the former that 
the shortest rides are in Manhattan Borough and next 
in the Bronx, then Brooklyn and Queens. It will also 
be noticed that the average ride in Manhattan is a 
little more than 1+ miles. This includes the ride on a 
transfer. : 

Of course, one reason for the much shorter ride on 
the surface cars in New York than in other cities is 
that for long distance travel persons in New York 
use the rapid transit lines. 

The last general survey of this kind made by. the 
New York Transit Commission in New York, though 
not so extensive as the one just mentioned, was con- 
ducted in 1908. At that time the average ride in the 
different boroughs did not vary greatly from that shown 
in the recent count. 


Theaters and Interurbans Co-operate 


ROUND trip fare of one and one-half or one and 

one-quarter the regular one-way rate is being 
offered by some of the interurban railways operating 
out of Indianapolis, Ind., to passengers who desire to 
come into Indianapolis to attend the theater. The 
special rate is made good only on the last two trips 
before theater time and returning that night. A point 
in making this special rate effective only on the before- 
theater or before-dinner trains is that local merchants 
in outlying towns cannot claim that the interurban is 
offering special inducements to local residents to take 
their merchandise business into the city. ‘ 

An innovation in connection with - this ‘low-rate 
theater transportation is that the management - of the 
Shubert-Murat Theater in Indianapolis has added a 
traveling representative to its staff, whose time is spent 
in the rural communities to organize theater parties. 
This theater representative spends six days a week in 
these small towns and travels entirely on the traction 
lines. He tries to cover two or three towns a day. 
After arranging a theater party, he makes all arrange- 
ments for a special car, if this is needed. 
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Co-ordination of Bus and Trolley 


Ten Kinds of Desirable Co-ordinated Service Between Trolley and Bus Are Listed and the 
Possibilities of Each Are Pointed Out—The Bus Is Yet in Its Early 
Stages and Further Progress Is to Be Expected 


By J. A. Emery 


Ford, Bacon & Davis,'Inc., New York 


proclaimed to be the desired answer to the ques- 

tion of the future of city transportation, but aside 
from some generalities there seems to be no definition 
of co-ordinated service, and there has been little 
advance in working out concrete practical plans of 
co-ordination. 

Co-ordination means primarily the avoidance of 
destructive competition. This is a negative virtue and, 
of course, a good one, but the main point is that the 
bus can be made a tremendous help to any electric 
railway in its business of community transportation 
and particularly in keeping the conveniences of public 
modes of travel on a high enough plane to prevent the 
drift to privately owned vehicles. 

The place of the bus as co-ordinated with electric 
railways is commonly considered to be on routes where 
' the traffic is too light to warrant railway construction. 
Such locations are generally in the outskirts of cities, 
and such routes act largely as feeders to the railway. 

As a feeder the bus’s function is to concentrate traffic 
to such a degree of density that it can be handled 
economically by railway lines. In projecting feeder 
lines, it is not necessary that the feeder be wholly 
self-supporting, if a profitable fare is obtained on the 
main line. Railways can in certain cases afford to 
subsidize bus feeders or to run them at some loss. 

While feeder service is a most important use of the 
bus, there are many other uses fully as important 
existing in the territory of practically every electric 
railway. Some of these co-ordinated uses are: 

1. Express or local service, jointly with railway lines. 

2. Supplementing the service on single-track railway 
lines, where the railway headway cannot be reduced to 
meet the demands of traffic. : 

3. Supplementing the railway carrying capacity in 
the rush hours. 

4. On new routes within the more thickly settled 
districts, say within 2 miles of the business center, 
designed to serve districts not contiguous to the rail- 
way lines, to supplement the railway through this zone 
of maximum loading and to reach important delivery 
points which it is not practicable to reach by direct 
railway routes. 

5. To serve important traffic points like large fac- 
tories, where waiting cars would obstruct the track 
and where the greater flexibility of the bus would 
permit it to make two or more rush-hour trips as com- 
pared with one by car. 

6. As a substitute for the railway on lines where 
the track is worn out and the construction of new 
track is not warranted, or on lines which do not earn 
operating expenses. 

7. For quality service. There is a real demand in all 
cities for higher priced service than the street cars can 
afford to give. 


‘| “HE co-ordination of bus and railway services is 


8. For pleasure riding. This is one of the most im- 
portant fields for the bus. 

9. For special chartered service. 

10. Emergency service. 


EXPRESS AND LOCAL SERVICE 


On streets where the railway headway is four 
minutes or less an effective combination of bus and 
railway service may be obtained by running one facil- 
ity, preferably the bus, for local service, permitting 
the railway cars to run without stops. 

From the public standpoint this plan has some great 
advantages. In particular the railway serves to collect 
passengers in the outer and intermediate residential 
zones and then to carry them quickly through the more 
congested inner zones to the business center. At the 
same time the passengers in the inner zones are con- 
venienced because the cars as usually operated are 
crowded through the inner zones and the local service 
gives them space of their own. There is a further 
advantage in that in the inner zones, where the vehicle 
traffic is heavy, it is much safer and pleasanter for 
passengers to get on or off at the curb, as may be 
done with the bus. 

While individual lines operating on four-minute head- 
way are not common outside of large cities, there are 
many cases where two or more lines converge on one 
street at a distance of 2 or 3 miles from the business 
center, giving a total service of fifteen or more cars 
per hour. With joint railway and bus operation, bus 
local service would have to be at least as frequent as 
ten cars per hour, and the railway service could hardly 
be reduced below twelve, making a total of twenty-two 
units per hour to be operated as compared with fifteen. 
However, the railway speed would be increased by 
fully 20 per cent, reducing the number of cars in 
operation on the section by 20 per cent, and the cost 
of operation of a one-man bus is substantially less than 
that of a two-man car such as is used on most heavy 
traffic streets. 

If the principle be accepted that better service 
attracts more business, then this plan of operation 
should get a further credit, for it will bring the outly- 
ing districts from three to ten minutes closer to the 
business center, dependent on the length of the express 
run, and affords a more attractive local service in the 
congested zones. 

An enlargement of this plan of operation on long 
lines with heavy travel would be to run express service 
on the railway for the entire distance, with stops not 
less than three-quarters of a mile apart and with buses 
doing the local work and transferring to and from 
the cars at the express stops. This arrangement is 
similar to that in the four-track section of the New 
York subway. 

On single-track lines, where the traffic at some 
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periods requires more, service than can’ be operated 
properly on single track, buses can be used to good 
advantage to supplement the railway service, thus 
obviating the necessity for second tracking or for 
relocating turnouts. In this case the buses should be 
spaced between the cars on that part of the line where 
the load is gathered, and care must be taken to prevent 
bunching of service at such points, due to the cars wait- 
ing on turnouts. 

An important feature of this plan is that the route 
of the buses in the business district can be extended 
beyond the railway route if desired to reach important 
traffic points not reached by the railway route. 


SUPPLEMENTING RAILWAY SERVICE IN RUSH HOURS 


The bus can be made a valuable adjunct of the rail- 
way in handling rush-hour traffic. In cities of more 
than 200,000 population and in some smaller cities there 
are main arteries on which the track capacity is fully 
taxed and, therefore, increases in service cannot be 
made when needed. The bus as an adjunct can be used 
on such streets where tracks exist, but a great field 
of usefulness is on parallel streets not occupied by 
tracks. When it is proposed to run buses on such 
streets the selfish plea is sometimes set up that these 
streets must be reserved for private automobiles. As 
observed in several representative localities, private 
cars carry on an average less than two persons per 
car. It is, therefore, preposterous to devote a valuable 
thoroughfare to such wasteful use when the great body 
of the public is confined to the remaining overburdened 
streets. The streets should be used for the greater 
general good. 

Taking into account the necessary carhouse and shop 
facilities, substations and feeders, but not the track, 
the investment in a double-truck car seating fifty-five 
passengers is about $25,000, or about $450 per seat. A 
good single-deck bus seating twenty-eight involves an 
investment of about $10,000, or $350 per seat. With 
a standing load equal to the seated load the electric car 
costs as much per passenger as the bus with half as. 
many standing as seated. With a double-deck bus 
seating about sixty-five the investment is only $200 
per seated passenger. 

When the extra cars are on the street in the rush 
hours it is hard to maintain schedules on many crowded 
sections of track. It is a practicable matter in many 
such cases to take the point off the peak with buses. 
Due to the flexibility of buses they can be routed to 
avoid the most congested corners and to use streets 
which cannot be used by the railway. 


AUXILIARY ROUTES IN THICKLY SETTLED ZONES 


One of the most trying and baffling of sights to the 
electric railway man is to stand near the boundary of 
his central business district and see the swarms of 
pedestrians, particularly at the rush hours. There is 
no quarrel with those who walk for their health, but 
a large percentage of these people would ride if the 
transportation copays, had the goods to offer. What 
are the goods? 

1. A rate of fare in some measure proportioned to 
the length of the ride. 

2. Car capacity. During the rush hours it is gen- 
erally hard to get on cars leaving the business district 
and very uncomfortable when once on. 

3. In the thickly settled zones, as the railway lines 
cannot run on every street, there are many people for 
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whom the combined ride and walk is less convenient 


than a direct though longer walk between business — 


district and home. 

How two of these problems can be helped by co- 
ordinated bus service is shown by the following 
diagram: 


Possibilities of Auxiliary Route 


Diagram Showing 
in Thickly Settled Zones 


ABC 
The popu- 


AE and AD represent radiating railway lines. 
is a bus route operated in both directions. 


lation in the shaded arealive within walking distance — 


of the edge of the business center and to use the street 
cars they must walk from 3% to + mile. The result is 
that a large number walk, making the average rides 
per capita low. we 

The proposed bus route if operated both ways on 
ten-minute headway would require the regular patron- 
age of about 3,000 population with transportation 
expenditures of $18 a year to support it. The shaded 
area, which may be considered as served most con- 
veniently by the bus line, contains 40 acres, and to 
accommodate 3,000 population would require a density 
of 43 per acre, which is not an unusual figure for 
districts within 14 miles of a business center or more 
than 100,000 population. 

A bus route of this character would further provide 
added capacity past the maximum load points on the 
two main railway lines. There are many cases where 
outlying local business centers occur at points like B 
and C. In such cases the bus route would accommo- 
date cross traffic, which is seldom sufficient in volume 
to warrant a railway line. 


AUXILIARY SERVICE TO IMPORTANT TRAFFIC POINTS 
At large factories, ball grounds and other important 


: traffic points extra cars are often provided. Unless 


the traffic is large enough to warrant spur tracks, these 
extra cars must wait on the main line and generally 
interfere with schedules. Buses are ideally adapted to 
such extra service. They can wait without impeding 
other traffic; they can be routed when desired to avoid 
the congested business center, and in many cases by 
reason of routing flexibility they can make two trips 
where street cars could only make one. Further, they 
can be made to accommodate different points on dif- 
ferent days as needed. 


SUBSTITUTION FOR RAILWAY LINES WHICH Do Not EARN 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


If the average operating expenses on a given railway 
be, say, 40 cents per car-mile (including replacements), 
there will be found many lines or routes earning sub- 
stantially less. The traffic on such light traffic routes 
could be handled readily by one-man buses, the total 
cost of service being not more than 30 cents per bus- 
mile, with labor at 60 cents per hour. It would often 
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pay to substitute buses for cars on such lines if the 
paving be suitable and particularly if the railway track 
be below the average. One-man cars can be operated 
at about the same cost as buses if the track is in good 
condition, but if the investment in track be taken into 
consideration, bus operation is generally cheaper. In 
case of substitution, the net salvage on the track is 
small so that the railway would still have to carry fixed 
charges on a large part of it. If the track is in good 
shape, so that the maintenance cost is not above the 
average and so that single-truck one-man cars can be 
operated satisfactorily, then there is no advantage in 
the use of buses. If, however, new one-man cars have 
to be purchased, it would generally be preferable to 
substitute buses. 

Each case of this kind should be carefully figured 
out. It is safe to say that there is not an electric rail- 
way of importance in the United States which does 
not have one or more lines on which it would pay to 

‘ substitute buses for cars. 


QUALITY SERVICE 


It is a great mistake for the public as well as for the 
railway to attempt co-ordinated bus service at the same 
rates of fare as the railway in every case for this 
seriously curtails the usefulness of the bus in the public 
service. 

In one particular a higher rate of fare will enable 
bus lines to be established in more thinly settled 
territory. 

Of fully as much importance, however, is the fact 
that a higher rate of fare will enable the buses to give 
a better quality of service for which there is a real 
demand. This may take the form of a seat for every 
passenger, or of shorter headways, or of more con- 
venient deliveries in the business district. The consid- 
eration of rate of fare is secondary to that of service 
and there is plenty of evidence that a considerable 
proportion of the people are willing and glad to pay 
more than the regular railway fare to secure better 
accommodations. It is hardly possible to differentiate 
the service as between lines or cars on a street railway, 
but with co-ordinated bus service a great field in this 
particular is opened. ; 


PLEASURE RIDING 


Analyses of traffic of bus lines operating double-deck 
buses indicate that as much as 25 per cent of the travel 
is for pleasure. Less than one-half of the families in 
the United States own automobiles, and in the larger 
cities the proportion is much smaller, running down 
to one in four or five. The majority of city dwellers 
therefore have no way of participating in the enjoy- 
ment of parks and drives. Every city has drives which 
_ it is practicable to make available to the public by the 
use of motor buses. Such lines can be operated as 
regular all-day routes if there be regular traffic demand, 
but it is also feasible to operate them only on nights, 
afternoons, Sundays and holidays in summer. There is 
a ready use for the buses in winter to supplement the 
railway service in the rush hours. 


SPECIAL CHARTERED AND EMERGENCY SERVICES 


In years past electric railways did an important busi- 
ness in chartering cars. With the much greater travel- 
ing range of the motor bus, there should be a great 
field for this class of service. In securing rights to 
operate buses, the freedom to cultivate this business 
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should’ be provided for. 
under this head. 

The bus will become invaluable to help out electric 
railways in handling large crowds to and from special 
points, in carrying special crowds from railway sta- 
tions to sports or conventions, and in operating special 
relief routes when the regular routes are interfered 
with by parades or otherwise. A further use of this 
nature is to have one or more buses at a central 
dispatching point to inject into the schedule when a car 
becomes overdue on account of accident or other case, 
or when unexpected loads present themselves. 


School and hotel service comes 


NECESSITY FOR RAILWAYS TO KEEP ABREAST OF 
Bus DEVELOPMENTS 


Hlectric railway managements owe it to their stock- 
holders and themselves to keep abreast of bus develop- 
ments with first-hand knowledge and experimentation 
rather than hearsay opinion. The bus is in an early 
stage of development. While its field may be somewhat 
limited at present, a small gain in efficiency will put it 
on a par with electric railways under any conditions and 
it behooves the street railway industry to keep its 
eyes open. 


Good-Will Publicity During 
Construction Work 


ONSPICUOUS signs have been placed in the streets 
of Little Rock by the Arkansas Central Power Com- 
pany in an endeavor to win the good will of the public 
at a time when a certain amount of inconvenience is 
experienced due to torn-up streets. In this way the. 
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BEING DONE WITHHH SIX WEEKS: 
JHCONVERIENCE THE PUBLIC 
TLE AS POSSIBLE 


Sign Displayed in Little Rock, Ark., to Win Public Good Will 
During Track Construction Work 


company is taking advantage of the opportunity of 
telling the public what is being done. when street con- 
struction work is under way. 

One of these signs which was used in connection 
with trackwork on Markham Street and which. is 
shown in the illustration reads in large letters: 

“This work is being done within six weeks in order 
to inconvenience the public as little as possible.” 

Emphasis was also placed on the fact that $50,000 
was being spent and would go to Little Rock laber.. 
The quantities of various materials required were listed 
so as to interest the public by pointing out the extent 
of the undertaking. 

A similar sign was displayed during construction on 
East Fourteenth Street, calling attention to the year’s 
work in this manner: 
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“When this job is finished, it will complete the work 
this company has been doing in the last year to im- 
prove the street car tracks and pavements and which 
has cost $275,000. This includes the relaying of 4 miles 
of tracks and repaving of one-third of all the pavement 
between our tracks in Little Rock.” 

The Markham Street job, which was started Aug. 14 
and completed the night of Sept. 22, consisted of the 
removal of one mile of double track and two blocks of 
single track, removal of pavement and concrete founda- 
tion under the track, excavation, reballasting and re- 
laying of track, putting in of concrete foundation and 
Warrenite paving between the track and 2 ft. on each 
side. Traffic was continued during construction by 
using one track at a time. The city made the street a 
one-way street and the company co-operated so that 
no cross streets were blocked for more than two hours 
at a time. The cost of the extra traffic policemen 
required was paid by the company. 


The East Fourteenth Street job consisted of the re-- 


moval of 3,500 ft. of track, together with the work of 
excavation, reballasting and paving with concrete be- 
tween tracks and for 2 ft. on each side. This section 
was practically at the end of the line, and traffic over 
the portion of the line being rebuilt was suspended for 
the two weeks required to complete the work. 

During the time that rail service was interrupted, 
buses were operated by the company on a parallel street 
one block away. ‘These buses were operated on the 
same schedule as that which had been maintained by 
the cars and free transfer privileges were extended to 
passengers in both directions. 


Latest Type North Shore Diner 


New Cars Are Designed for This Purpose Exclusively 
and Arrangements Follow Closely Those of Steam 
Road Diners—Service Has Proved Popular 


HE Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad 

began its dining car service with a design of car 
that could be used both as a diner and as a club car. 
People who bought their meal en route were permitted 
to remain in the car for the entire journey, and the car 
was also used purely as a club car on some runs between 
the meal hours. But the patronage of the diner service 
has grown to such an extent that several sittings are 
served and people come in from and go back to their 
seats in other cars as on steam roads. Hence it was 
necessary to provide some diners of larger capacity 
than the combination club-diner cars. The newest type 
diners are planned exclusively for dining service and are 
operated only on the meal-hour runs. 

The new diners are four-motored cars of characteris- 
tic North Shore design and weighing 102,000 lb. The 
exterior resembles very closely the North Shore pas- 
senger cars with the exception of the ventilators and 
flues on the top over the kitchen compartment. The 
North Shore green color is used on the outside, with a 
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ends of the car painted orange, as is done on all cars 


used in “limited” service. The interior finish is in 
natural mahogany, with which the chairs and tables 
harmonize. The ceiling is of steel finished in a light 
cream color. A heavy nap green plush carpet adds to 
the appearance of the interior. In place of the heavy . 


leather-stuffed armchairs previously used in the club- 


Pleasing Appearance Marks Interior of New Dining Cars 
of North Shore Line 


diners, neat, straight chairs without arms and with 
leather upholstered seats and backs have been provided. 

The heating facilities: of the car are identical with 
those in the observation cars described on page 56 of 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for July 14, 1923. 

The kitchen represents the utmost in convenience and 
compactness and contains every cooking utensil and 
facility necessary in the preparation of palatable food. 
Service from the kitchen to the waiters is made through 
a window in the panel of the kitchen on the aisle side. 
This, to a large extent, eliminates the confusion en- 
countered in dining kitchens where the waiters must 
enter the kitchen to secure the orders. 

There are now fourteen trains operating between Mil- 
waukee and Chicago giving de luxe service which carry 
special equipment either in the form of diners or 
observation cars. Six of these trains are in addition 
to the regular hourly service between the two cities. 

Dimensions and other data are given below: 


GENERAL DIMENSIONS 
Length over all......... 55ft.34in. | Bulkhead door opening... 26 in, 
Lente over train door Seating capacity......... 4 
Postar, frsys cqwke sss 53 ft. 6%in. Truck centers........... 32 ft. 8 in. 

eee over body....... 44 ft. 23 in. Wheelbase.............. 7 ft. Oin. 
Length of platform. . . 5 ft. 6% in. Wheel diameters........ 36in. 
Extreme width. . rape, 9 £6, Orns Post centers, . eine sees 35 in. 
ie. aa top of. ‘trolley Type. of roof /.. finagnanae Arched 

Peano t. 74 in. Interior finish........... Mahogany 
Rail ta ee of side sills 5 4 435 i in. Type ofheater.......... Hot water 
Rail to first step 163% in. and electric 
Width over side sheathing 8 ft. 8 in. gyre of ventilators...... Garland C-I 

o «slo tins ale ee Gaal eed Tass 


Vestibule door ee. 29 in. 
Train door opening. . 3 


Floor Plan of Latest North Shore Diner Showing Compact Kitchen Layout and General Arrangement 
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. One-Man Cars in Sweden 


Separate Entrance and Exit Doors Are Provided—Cars 
Are Double-Ended, with Bulkheads, and Rear Plat- 
form Is Used for a Smoking Compartment 


NE-MAN cars have been introduced into the 
a of Malmé, Sweden. A description of the 
type used is given in Verkehrstechnik for July 1, 1923. 
In order to reduce the labor of the motorman, several 
interesting features have been incorporated. The cars 
are of a double-end type and incoming and outgoing 
passengers are kept separate by having distinct en- 
trance and exit doors and a pipe barrier on the plat- 
form. The entrance to the platform is always open, 
but hinged end doors are provided between the platform 
and the body of the car. The operation of these doors 
is controlled by the motorman. The exit door when 
unlocked is opened by the passenger pushing on it, and 
it closes automatically after the last passenger leaves 
the step of the car. The various movements and in- 
terlocking are controlled by the motorman from the 
operating end. By turning a lever 30 deg. toward the 
front, a stop signal light is displayed, the exit door 
is unlocked and the fare box is swung into a conveni- 
ent position for receiving fares. At night a number 
of lamps for illuminating the platform are also 
switched on. 
When passenger interchange has finished, a return 
of the lever again locks the exit door, swings the fare 
box back and extinguishes the lights on the platform. 
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entrance and exit are through the front door opening. 
The introduction of one-man operation has reduced the 
schedule speed, but by increasing the number of cars 
the public is better served and the operation is much 
more economical. 

One-man cars operated in the city of Brandenburg 
are equipped with automatic ticket selling machines. 
Upon entering the passenger drops a token into the 
box and receives his ticket. The tokens are of a circular 
design and have a groove on each side to fit into a 
special slot in the machine. 

Tokens are made in two different colors, yellow and 
white. Yellow tokens can be purchased from the 
motorman upon entering, and the white kind can be 
obtained in advance at a 20 per cent reduction in cost. 
The tickets permit a single transfer and must be 
punched in order to be valid. 


Chicago Elevated Operates the Greatest 


Number of Trains on Single Track 


CCORDING to the latest available figures, the maxi- 
mum number of trains operated in a single direc- 
tion on a single track is on the Chicago Elevated 
between Grand Avenue and Chicago Avenue northbound 
during the evening rush hours. Between 5:15 and 6:15 
there are seventy-one trains, of which sixty-six are 
operated by the Elevated and five by the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad. 
The second greatest number of trains scheduled 


Type of One-Man Car Used in Malmi, Sweden 


This entire operation is accomplished mechanically 
without the use of compressed air or electricity. 

This arrangement of doors between the platform and 
car body provides a convenient compartment for 
smokers in the rear. On most of the lines where this 
car is operated, passengers board and alight at each 
_ stop and the double door arrangement has been very 
successful. The fare boxes automatically sort copper 
and silver coins and may be carried from end to end 
or taken off the car. On lines where boarding and 
alighting are rarely done simultaneously standard cars 
are being used, and the exit as well as the entrance 
is through the same door. 

One-man cars are also operated in Augsburg. They 
were introduced in order to meet the increased operat- 
ing costs. The city is a trade and manufacturing 
center with a population of 160,000. The car lines 
are single track, with a total length of 18 miles. Sid- 
ings are provided about every 0.4 mile. Standard cars 
were first operated by one man in 1922, but as the 
rush hour traffic is quite heavy, two men are used 
between the hours of 6 to 8, 11 to 2 and 4 to 8. When 
operated by one man the rear door is kept closed and 


or operated is at Charing Cross Station of the 
Metropolitan District Railway, London. At this point 
there are forty-one trains westbound during the maxi- 
mum hour. Next in point of density is the operation 
of the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad from the Hudson 
Terminal, New York City, where there are forty trains 
per hour over a single track. At. several points the 
Euston & Hampstead section of the London Electric 
Railway operates thirty-five trains an hour in one direc- 
tion. At Times Square, New York City, the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company has thirty-three sched- 
uled trains in an hour, although this schedule is rarely 
attained. 

When the number of cars per hour is considered, the 
Chicago Elevated leads again, but by a smaller margin. 
There the greatest number of cars passing a single 
point during the maximum hour is 387. At Times 
Square, the maximum schedule of the Interborough 
calls for 330 cars per hour. The Metropolitan District 
Railway operates eight-car trains, giving 328 cars per 
hour west bound at Charing Cross. At Hudson Ter- 
minal] the number of cars per train is also eight, making 
a total of 320 cars per hour at that point. 
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Sleeper Service on Interstate 


Cars to Be Operated as Trailers Between Indianapolis 
and Louisville—Berths Will Be 3 In. Longer than 
in Pullmans, and Uppers Will Have Windows 


EW sleepers for the Interstate Public Service 

Company, Indianapolis, are now under construc- 
tion by the American Car & Foundry Company at Jef- 
fersonville, Ind. The new cars will be. operated as 
trailers on night runs between Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville, and their operation will mark another step in the 
program instituted by the Interstate for providing the 
last word in electric railway service between the two 
cities. It is the intention, since these cars will be 
operated at night, to haul them with the new express 
motor cars which are also under construction. The 
sleeper trains will leave the two terminals along toward 
midnight and then will be left just outside the ter- 
minal city until picked up later by another train to 
arrive about 7 a.m. 

The general construction of these sleepers will be 
practically identical with that of the new club cars 
which were recently put into service and described in 
this paper, issue of Dec. 22, 1923. The intention is to 
adhere very closely to the same underframe design for 
all new passenger equipment built in the future. 


PROVISION FOR PASSENGER COMFORT 


Liberal provision will be made for the comfort and 
accommodation of passengers. The berths will be built 
on 6 ft. 5 in. centers, making them approximately 3 in. 
longer than a standard Pullman berth. Another inno- 
vation will be that the upper berth will have a window 
so that the upper berth passenger can regulate his ven- 
tilation as well as the lower berth passenger. The 
berths can be made up into seats as on a Pullman for 
daylight travel. 

Because of the limited width of the car, the men’s 
smoking room, as now laid out, will extend across 
one end of the car, and it is the intention to load and 
unload passengers at the opposite end only. A train 
door has been provided at the men’s end, however, so as 
to allow trainmen to pass through if necessary. Un- 
usual facilities for comfort and privacy are included in 
the arrangement of the ladies’ washroom. 

In addition to overhead lights and berth lights, floor 
lamps will be provided along the aisle at alternate 
berths so as to illuminate the floor when the rest of 
the car is in darkness at night. There will be deck ven- 
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tilators spaced at frequent intervals and, in addition, — | 


electric fans mounted on the bulkheads at’ each end of 
the main compartment and also in the men’s smoking 
room. 


Daily Quotation on Street Car Fares 


TREET car fares have changed so rapidly in Ger- | 
many, because of the varying value of the mark, that 
some railways have been obliged daily to post up the 
fare in force on that day. Such a poster, issued by the 
Berlin street railway system, is reproduced below. As 


Berliner Stratenbab steers m. b. H. 
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Daily Quotation on Fare Charged, as Issued by Berlin 
Street Railway 


has been explained in recent issues, the Berlin system 
is operated by a corporation, although actually owned 
by the municipality. 

A translation of this poster is’ as follows: 


BERLIN STREET RAILWAY OPERATION, INC. 
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Probable Floor Plan of New Interstate Sleepers 


1. Handbrake. 9. Water cooler; locker below. 
2. Train door with drop sash. 10. Cup container. 
4. Switch locker. 11. Portiere. 
5. Wrecking tools. 12. Mirrors. 
7. Hinged screen outside; drop 13. Chairs. 
sas 14. Shelf. 
8. Time table holder. 16. Dressing tables. 
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18. Dental bowl. 38. Overhead water tank. 
20. Overhead tank. , 39. Locker. 
26. Illuminated “Women” on 42. Center lamps 
transom. 43. Exhaust veniilatest 
27. Fans. 44. Floor lights. 
36. Folding seat. 45. Bracket lamp. 
37. Annunciator. 46. Pendant. 


‘ modern type. 
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Association News & Discussions 


Railroad Transportation Features 


A.I. E. E. 


Meeting 


Operating Problems of the Steam Railroad and Possibilities of Electri- 
fication Main Topics of Afternoon Meeting—At Evening Session 
Prominent Speakers Treat of the Broad Conception 
of the Transportation Business 


WO sessions, afternoon and evening, 

were given to the subject of rail- 
road transportation at the midwinter 
convention of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, held in Phila- 
delphia on Feb. 5. 

‘The afternoon session, at which 
N. W. Storer, general engineer West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, presided, was on the subject 
of railroad operating problems and 
possibilities of electrification as a 
means of solving them. 

L. G. Coleman, assistant general 
manager Boston & Maine Railroad, 
summed up the problem of the op- 
erators as one of lost motion. The old 
style locomotives not only employed 
simple steam engines, but only a few 
auxiliaries were included. There were 
no complications, and they could be 
kept on the road 75 per cent of the 
time. Modern steam locomotives, on 
the other hand, have more parts and 
greater complication. It has not been 
found possible to have them available 
for service more than about 45 per 
cent of the time. On his road it used 
to be possible to turn an engine at the 
end of its run in two hours, but this 
cannot be done with locomotives of the 


The Most Powerful Locomotive in the World for Freight Service. 
Train Up a1 per Cent Grade at 20.6 M.p.h. 


Furthermore, the cost of 
taking care of such engines is four 
times as great, and although the loads 
handled by an engine have increased 
greatly, the maintenance cost per ton- 
mile has at least doubled. 

The first cost of locomotives has in- 
ereased greatly in recent years, and 
freight cars have also gone up in cost 


about equally fast. This emphasizes 
the need of getting more intensive use 
of the plant in order to keep down 
transportation costs. One suggestion 
made by the speaker is to use con- 
tainers of some sort, so that the body 
or “chassis” of the car can be kept 
moving while the container is being 
loaded or unloaded. 

The field for improvement is open, 
concluded Mr. Coleman.  Electrifica- 
tion may be the solution, although 
railroad men have not yet been con- 
vinced that its use will pay. 


N. & W. ELECTRIFICATION HAS 
INCREASED CAPACITY 


Experience on the electric division of 
the Norfolk & Western was given by 
J. E. Crawford, assistant general 
manager. The territory electrified is a 
very heavy originating section for 
freight, consisting principally of coal. 
That section of the railroad has many 
grades, and determines largely the 
carrying power of the entire system. 

The constant-speed locomotive has 
given very good results in the nine 
years of service, said Mr. Crawford. 
The actual cost of operation with elec- 
tricity is about 8 per cent less than 


with steam for doing the same amount 
of work. This figure is based on the 
tractive power of the electric locomo- 
tive. It does not include any indirect 
savings, nor does it allow anything for 
the increased capacity of the entire line 
accomplished by electrification of this 
section. On the other hand, it does not 
cover capital charges. The economy of 


the electric service at the present time, 
he said, comes from postponing heavy 
expenditures on capital account that 
would have to be made were the 
capacity of the system to be increased 
while using steam power. 

The cost of repairing and maintain- 
ing locomotives of the two systems is 
difficult to compare, partly on account 
of the difference in capacity, and 
partly because the electric locomotives 
were at first too light and had to be 
rebuilt. The original weight was 
63,000 lb. per driving axle. Changes 
which have been incorporated have in- 
creased the weight to 68,000 lb. per 
driving axle and have made the loco- 
motives capable of much greater mile- 
age and quicker turning. ; 

The constant torque feature of the 
electrics has proved of great value in 
acceleration. A train weighing 3,300 
tons can be started from rest on a 
2 per cent grade and brought up to 
14 m.p.h. in about two minutes. It 
takes some ten minutes with steam en- 
gines to get the same train up to a 
speed of 8 m.p.h. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES HAVE GREATER 
AVAILABILITY 


An electric locomotive should be able 
to make about twice the mileage pos- 
sible with a steam locomotive, said Mr. 
Crawford. After finishing a run the 
electric locomotive can be turned in 
forty minutes and started out on an- 
other trip. This can be kept up day 
in and day out for a period of some 
two weeks, at the end of which time it 
is necessary to give it a thorough in- 
spection. Experience on the Norfolk 


It Will Handle a 6,300-Ton 


& Western is that a steam locomotive 
can be kept in service some 50 per 
cent of the time, and an electric loco- 
motive 85 per cent. In addition the 
electric can make a higher speed, thus 
getting a still greater proportional ad- 
vantage. 

The Norfolk & Western bought 
twelve locomotives twelve years ago. 
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The cost, pound for pound, was just 
twice as much as that for a steam loco- 
motive. The company has just pur- 
chased four more, with a tractive effort 
of 140,000 Ib. at a price equal to twice 
the price per pound of a steam locomo- 
tive. So the difference in cost persists. 
There is no saving from the use of 
electrics in capital investment, but 
there are great savings due to the 
quicker turning and the higher speed. 
This results in a greater capacity of 
the road than was possible otherwise. 

The cost of repairs in the last year 
was 87 per cent greater for the steam 
locomotives. Prior to that it was 
higher for the electrics, but this was 
largely on account of the rebuilding 
to strengthen them, referred to pre- 
viously. 

The installation is a special one for 
very heavy service on heavy grades. 
The power demand factor is poor on 
account of the limited extent of the 
electrified division. The fuel saving 
shown has been 12 per cent. Under 
favorable conditions Mr. Crawford be- 
lieves it should run as high as 25 to 
80 per cent. The regenerative braking 
is a factor in this, as one electric loco- 
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road is built to handle a certain peak 
load, he said. It is not what the sys- 
tem can do the year around that counts, 
but what the service will be during the 
peak. An increase of 50 per cent in 
speed is a big factor in moving tonnage 
during the peak, and cuts the invest- 
ment that must lie idle the rest of the 
year. The steam locomotive is ac- 
tually in use but two hours fifty min- 
utes out of the twenty-four, averaged 
over the year. There are, however, 
possibilities of increasing this use. One 
railroad is making engine runs of 600 
miles, and another, runs of 800 miles. 
These records are, however, made with 
oil-burning engines. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Coleman 
stated that the limits to the railroad’s 
capacity are the strength of bridges, 
the length of sidings and passing tracks, 
and the weight of rail. There is no 
practical limit to speeds of freight cars. 
Most of them can go 40 to 50 m.p.h. if 
necessary. Modern steam freight loco- 
motives, however, cannot safely run 
more than 40 m.p.h. without excessive 
maintenance. 

With the electric system, in addition 
to the cost of the locomotives there is 


This Pennsylvania Railroad Preference Freight Locomotive Weighs 200 Tons 
and Has a Tractive Effort of 100,000 Lb. 


motive can handle a train down a grade 
without the use of air brakes, and 
return energy to the line. 

The line troubles experienced have 
not been very great; in fact, they have 
been less than was anticipated. The 
entire installation has proved very re- 
liable. All the failures of the entire 
electric system have been no greater 
than those with the locomotives alone 
under steam operation. Troubles from 
broken drawbars have been much 
reduced. 

The economy of the installation has 
been from the increased capacity of 
the line, the higher speed, and the re- 
duced time for turning engines. The 
company is at the present time extend- 
ing the electric operation 20 miles, 
and it is expected that soon elec- 
trification will be extended over the en- 
tire division. 


OTHER MERITS OF ELECTRICITY BROUGHT 
OvuT IN DISCUSSION 


Mr. Ballantine, of the Seaboard Air 
Line, stated that he was impressed with 
the lack of correlated information on 
the subject of electrification. A rail- 


some 90 to 100 per cent investment 
for power and auxiliaries. On account 
of the limitations that exist Mr. Cole- 
man could not see that there is any 
economical way to electrify except an 
entire engine division at a time. 

Some of the conditions applying to 
the Southern Pacific Railroad were out- 
lined by A. H. Babcock, electrical engi- 
neer. The railroad man wants to in- 
stall a double track first of all, so as 
to have freedom from delays that may 
occur if the single track is blocked. 
Then after the capacity of the double 
track line is exceeded jelectrification 
is desired, provided that it will show an 
economy. Hlectrical engineers, said 
Mr. Babcock, have not been- able to 
show economies that will be worth 
while. 

W. S. Murray, New York, stated that 


he has made many estimates of savings ° 


from electrification. On a certain line 
he recently has calculated that with 
two engine divisions electrified, and 
with every conceivable overhead charge 
added, there still is an indicated saving 
of 15 to 20 per cent over steam 
operation. 


The limitations on the capacity of | 


steam roads, referred to by Mr. Cole- 
man, are not likely to be raised for 
many years, in the opinion of William 
Elmer, superintendent of the Harris- 
burg-Altoona division, Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Drawbars have been stand- 
ardized by the Master Car Builders’ ~ 
Association for a maximum of 400,000 
lb. pull without failure, and the under- 
frames and draft gears are designed 
for the same limit. Bridges are de- 
signed for Cooper’s E-60 loading, or 
60,600 lb. per axle. The high train 
weights reached on some roads are at- 
tained only by the use of special cars, 
that are not generally available. With 
ordinary cars the length of train to 
get these high capacities becomes so 
great that the crew cannot handle it 
efficiently. Some 100 cars, giving a 
train length of 4,500 ft., seems to be 
about the economical limit. 

Some figures on locomotive perform- 
ance were given by Mr. Elmer. When 
50 per cent of the steam locomotives on 
his division make 3,000 miles per month 
or better it is considered good perform- 
ance, Of the passenger engines some 
show as high as 10,009 miles per month, 
and the average is more than 5,000 
miles per month. A good locomotive, 
he said, should do 160-miles per day. 

Mr. Coleman stated that, based on 
Mr. Elmer’s figures, the availability of 
the steam locomotive is less than 25 per 
cent. Under federal control the num- 
ber of hours available for service of all 
steam locomotives was 36.75 per cent. 
He thinks that any standard main- 
line steam railroad will have an avail- 
ability factor for its motive power of 
well under 45 per cent, the figure 
quoted by one of the speakers. 


TRANSPORTATION AN ESSENTIAL 
INDUSTRY 


Railroad transportation in its broad 
conception, both past and present, was 
the topic of the evening session at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The meet- 
ing was presided over by President 
Harris J. Ryan of the Institute, and 
the speakers were: E. G. Buckland, 
vice-president and general counsel New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road; F. H. Sisson, vice-president Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York; Ralph 
Budd, president Great Northern Rail- 
road; H. B. Thayer, president Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
and A. J. County, vice-president Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The entire meeting 
was broadcasted over the radio from 
stations all over the East and as far 
west as Hastings, Neb. It was a very 
splendid piece of publicity work for the 
railroads. : 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD EXHIBIT 


An interesting feature of the con- 
vention was an exhibit by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad of several types of its 
latest and most powerful steam and 
electric locomotives. Among the steam 
engines were the most recent Pacific 
and Mountain type passenger locomo- 
tives, and the heaviest Mikado and 
Mallet freight engines. The Type FF1 
electric locomotive, said to be the most 
powerful locomotive in the world for 
freight haulage, was shown. It weighs 
250 tons, and has a rating of 4,800 hp. 
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Alongside it was the new L-5 loco- 
motive described in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Jan. 26, page 
133. This is a locomotive for prefer- 
ence freight, and, with a change in 
gearing and control, it also is suitable 
for passenger service. Both of these 
locomotives are illustrated herewith. 
Between them was the latest type of 
Brill gasoline rail car. A two-car train 


.of the standard multiple-unit cars used 
* in the local suburban service out of 


Philadelphia also was exhibited. 


Western Society Takes Up Traffic 
and Transportation Problem 


HE Western Society of Engineers 
met in Chicago this week Wednes- 
day and Thursday in its third annual 
convocation, the subject this year being 
“Transportation and Chicago Develop- 
ment.” Various aspects of the gen- 


eral problem of providing better trans- - 


portation and relieving street conges- 
tion were treated in a number of 
papers, some of which are published 
here, with a report of the proceedings 
and others papers to follow in a later 
issue. 


Through Streets to Relieve 


Traffic Congestion* 


By E. S. TAYLOR 
Office Manager Chicago Plan Commission 


O RELIEVE street congestion and 

reduce accidents, the Chicago Plan 
Commission believes that Chicago needs 
a scientific, well-designed and inclusive 
system of “through streets” to take the 
place of the present expedient. Such 
through streets as have been estab- 
lished bear no relationship one to an- 
other. They do not extend continuously 
through the city, and they were set 
aside before a study of the traffic needs 
of the city as a whole had been made. 

Many street accidents are caused 
because the traffic is a mixture of slow- 
moving, horse-drawn vehicles, rapid- 
moving automobiles, street cars, trucks, 
wagons and the like, all jumbled 
together indiscriminately. Records com- 
piled by the safety commission of the 
Chicago City Council show that fewer 
accidents occur on boulevards than on 
ordinary streets. Boulevard traffic 
moves much faster than the traffic on 
other streets because it is limited to a 
single class of vehicles and has the 
right of way over cross traffic, which 
must come to a full stop before crossing 
the boulevard. 

According to the technical experts of 
the Chicago Plan Commission, the 
solution of the accident problem lies in 
segregating traffic into similar classes; 
in providing separate routes for the dif- 
ferent classes; and particularly in keep- 
ing through automobile traffic off car 
line streets. Since every important 
street in Chicago has a car line upon 
it, it has been a real task to find other 
streets: which can be set aside as 
“through streets.” These streets would 
take care of rapid-moving traffic, leav- 
ing the car line thoroughfares free for 


*Abstract of paper presented before An- 
nual Convocation Western Society of Engi- 
neers, Chicago, Feb. 6 and 7. 
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street cars, slow-moving commercial 
vehicles, and local traffic. 

Little or no opposition to the estab- 
lishment of these “through streets” is 
anticipated. The street car company 
and the merchants of the city will favor 
it, it is believed, because it will speed 
up street car service, will increase the 
efficiency of commercial vehicles, and 
will save time and money for every one. 
At present our business streets are 
filled with vehicles which do not prop- 
erly belong there, but which must use 
these thoroughfares because there are 
no others for them to use. When these 
through-bound vehicles have been given 
better facilities on other thoroughfares, 
the congestion on the business streets 
will be lessened, street cars can move 
faster, and local traffic will be better 
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able to stop and do business along the 
street. 

Automobile users will also favor 
through streets as it will enable them 
to make better speed, not being ham- 
pered by slower classes of vehicles. 

By providing a dozen or more 
“through streets” on each side of the city 
instead of only one or two as at present, 
traffic will no longer be as highly con- 
centrated on a few streets as it is now, 
but will be diffused generally through- 
out the entire city, thus relieving con- 
gestion on our main thoroughfares and 
boulevards and providing room for fu- 
ture expansion. Such “through streets,” 
of course, must be adequately marked 
and lighted, and steps toward this end 
have already been taken by the city’s 
department of gas and electricity. 


Second-Story Sidewalks* 


Would Relieve Traffic Congestion While Waiting for Subway Construc- 
tion by Removing Bulk of Pedestrians from Surface Grade So 
That Vehicles Could Make Faster Speed Safely 


By J. H. SAWYER 
Bridge Design Engineer, City of Chicago 


HE average number of stories for 

buildings in the present iron Loop 
in Chicago is approximately eight. A 
Chicago daily paper stated a year ago 
that the traffic during the Christmas 
shopping season was 100 per cent of 
the street capacity and that in two or 
three years the streets would be as 
crowded every day as during the 1922 
Christmas shopping period. Of course, 
the paper went on to advocate subways. 
But subways are delayed for a number 
of reasons: 

First—More than half the frontage 
on most of the streets must be placed 
on caissons before digging could be 
begun and this, of course, is not a small 
expense. And may I ask why should 
owners of old buildings build new high 
buildings on caissons with street traffic 
so near the maximum? For only a few 
more new high buildings could be rented. 

Second—The objection to Loop sub- 
ways from outside business centers is 
growing—not diminishing. 

Third—A subway plan that would 
please all interested parties seems diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Subway construction must provide 
utility galleries for all utilities, both 
for present and future growth. All 
utilities for a street must be moved 
temporarily to adjacent streets and 
alleys before construction begins. In 
the aggregate, this expense will be 
considerable. 

A subway does not and cannot pro- 
vide for: pedestrian traffic in the Loop. 
It will only bring in more people but it 
does not provide for their getting about 
in the Loop. 

To discuss the growing difficulty in 
street crossing in the Loop, to life, limb 
and patience, is hardly necessary, for 
everyone who has to walk about in the 
Loop has hair-breadth escapes. You 
come to the street crossing, wait until 
the policeman blows the whistle, and as 
you start to cross the street you are 


*Paper presented before Annual Convoca- 
tion Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, 
Feb. 6 and 7 


stopped by cars and vehicles coming 
around the corner. Before these cars 
stop, the policeman has again blown his 
whistle, and in sheer desperation, you 
start on the run to dodge between the 
moving cars. When at last you are 
fortunate enough to reach the other 
side, out of breath, perhaps, you may 
have at least to face the sarcasm of 
some motorists. Or, if you are motor- 
ing through the Loop, you wonder why 
“the persons on foot are always in the 
way; surely they should be killed.” 

One thing is certain, the pedestrian’s 
and motorist’s point of view are very 
different, and as long as they are in 
each other’s’ way, why not separate 
them, if possible. A second-story level 
street for the Loop district has been 
suggested by. one engineer; and this 
may be by far the more economical 
way of building the subway. 

But, let me ask again, why build sub- 
ways if an average of eight stories has 
filled the street to capacity? Subways 
would bring more people to a place 
already too full and too dangerous to 
get about and do business in. 

But until subways are built, to assist 
in handling pedestrian traffic while they 
are being built and to handle pedestrian 
traffic after they are built, I am sug- 
gesting another feature, showing you 
its faults and how to meet them and 
what I believe to be some of its many 
good points. 

Suppose the street cars are placed 
in subways, the motor cars on the 
street (we are not going to banish 
them) are still a menace to the pedes- 
trians crossing streets and the pedes- 
trians are more in the way than ever. 

With the street cars gone from the 
streets, the motor cars could go as fast 
as they now do on Michigan Avenue, 
except for the pedestrian who will still 
refuse to go down in tunnels to cross 
streets, as is now the case at Randolph 
Street, where an understreet passage 
is available to aid in reaching the 
Illinois Central suburban station. 

It might be well to say here that the 
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Western Society of Engineers has been 
fathering the investigation of this idea 
—lJet me insist, the investigation of the 
idea. In October, 1921, it was arranged 
that I present a paper on this idea, 
which I did in February of last year. 

Since that time some of the news- 
papers have been interested, as you 
know, and not later than Jan. 16 and 17 
of this year, Col. Harvey W. Corbett, 
a New York architect connected with 
the Sage Foundation, read a paper be- 
fore the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers advocating second-story walks 
for pedestrians and a separation of the 
three kinds of traffic—foot traffic, 
wheel traffic and rail traffic. 

Suppose we had a sidewalk on both 
sides of every street, streets with street 
crossings at the street intersections, 
but all at the second-story level, with 
second-story shops and shop entrances 
as on the present ground level. And 
suppose this sidewalk extended over the 
entire loop and connected to the ele- 
vated stations at their street-crossing 
level, directly under their tracks. Could 
not this increase, if not double, the 
pedestrian capacity of the Loop? 

The second-story sidewalk could be 
as wide as, or wider than, the present 
ground-level sidewalk, and not inter- 
fere with it—simply be an awning 
for it. 

From steel buildings the walks 
could be cantilevered out from the 
steel work. In front of old buildings 
slender steel columns could be placed 
20 ft. or more apart, out near the curb, 
but always well protected. If neces- 
sary, there can be another column at 
the building. The construction should be 
of light, shallow steel girders and small 
beams, wire mesh reinforced concrete 
slabs with plenty of prismatic glass. 
Drainage would be to a post or down 
the face of the building in adequate 
downspouts. 

But why discuss details? You can 
see how easy it is, Of course, details 
must always be modified as much as 
possible to accord with the adjacent 
building. The height above ground 
must be that of the average second- 
story height for that block-and side of 
the street. 

But at the street crossings, the 
bridges should be built just high enough 
so that the trolley wires can pass un- 
der them. At the ends of these bridges, 
there would be a step or two up or 
down, as may be necessary to connect 
with the second-story sidewalk for that 
block. 

Details of stairs and escalators down 
to present street level sidewalks would 
be worked out, as well as openings for 
stairs and elevators in buildings for 
the convenience of pedestrian traffic; 
also details of building store fronts, ete. 

There will also be easy connections to 
elevated railway stations; there will be 
bridges across streets between street 
intersections midway in the block; from 
these bridges, in wide streets, possible 
stairs lead down to landing platforms 
for loading and unloading trains of 
street cars. This idea has been sug- 
gested for subways. All these and 
many other details will suggest them- 
selves to you. 

But someone says with some justice, 
what is it going to look like? Yes, and 
unless it were handled by a competent 
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commission with an iron hand, what 
would it look like? ; 

It can be done and done at a very 
low cost and still look very well. Care- 
ful studies of each block should be made 
so as to do the least harm archi- 
tecturally to the fronts and still main- 
tain efficient traffic. 

In a few instances it may be difficult, 
if not impossible, to make a pleasing 
appearance without considerable altera- 
tion in the front. But in the shopping 
district we see continual alterations and 
changes in store fronts to meet de- 
mands of new tenants or changed condi- 
tions. 

What owner would refuse to alter 
one or two stories of his building front 
if he could rent two stores in the same 
building instead of one? 

The pedestrian capacity of the Loop 
can be nearly, if not quite, doubled. 
There will be no waiting at street 
crossings; wide bridges will handle the 
crowds. There will be no boxes and 
barrels at the curb or tracks unloading 
merchandise. 

The average height of the buildings 
can be sixteen stories and the caissons 
along the street will be built by the 
owners for their new buildings and not 
from the subway funds. ; 


Vehicles Should Move in 
Defined Lines at Fixed 
Speeds* 


By WILLIAM G. BEARD 
Yellow Cab Company, Chicago 


FTER studying traffic for years, 

we have come to the conclusion that 

the orderly movement of vehicles, 

rather than more room to move them in, 

is the solution of the whole problem. 

Traffic control, rather than wider road- 
way, is the thing. 

No matter what improvements are 
put into effect—witness the widening 
of Sheridan Road—traffic tangles are 
not eliminated. The more room motor 
cars get, the more they pour into that 
room and the less carefully they drive. 
The more room you give them, the less 
supervision you can give them. 

The Michigan Avenue signal system, 
which was our own idea and was paid 
for out of our own pockets, is the best 
proof I can offer of how engineering 
control of traffic has operated in a 
restricted area to speed up and order 
the movement of cars. 

I have no doubt that many of you 
fretted and fumed at the Michigan ave- 
nue lights when they first were put into 
effect. I know I did and I had more or 
less to do with their installation. Of 
course, we had more or less of a selfish 
motive in getting them installed. Our 
cabs were moving too slowly. We were 
tied up in heavy traffic at the peak 
load of our business. Our wheels were 
not turning at the time when turning 
them would be most profitable. 

Now most of this lost motion occurred 
between Twenty-second Street on the 
south and Lake Street on the north. 
On either side, traffic was compara- 
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tively unhampered. So, when Mr. 
Hertz proposed the light system, he 
made his offer to include those points. 

Formerly, it took our cabs an aver-. 
age of twenty-seven minutes in the 
rush hour to get from Twelfth Street 
to Randolph Street. It took everybody 
else that long, too. Traffic was in a 
hopeless ‘snarl all the time, regulated 
as it was from corner to corner. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL INCRASES SPEED 


Today, with one less lane of traffic 
through on each side of the street, the 
trip from Twelfth Street to Randolph 
Street takes a little less than eleven 
minutes, which is a net gain of sixteen 
minutes. And this was accomplished 
by making the street narrower for 
traffic. The turning lanes down the 
center of the street cut down the 
through lanes from four to three, while 
synchronous control, worked out by en- 
gineering brains, more than doubled the 
traffic capacity of the street. 

We figure, among other things, that 
a taxicab engine idling will use up a 
gallon of gasoline per hour. This one 
stretch of. highly traveled roadway, 
automatically controlled, saves us at 
least an hour a day per cab or 2,600 
gal. of .gasoline. What it saves us 
must necessarily be reflected in the 
savings to others. ~ 

However, such savings are beside the 
question of the tremendous importance 
of moving the traffic. There is no doubt 
in our minds that synchronous control 
of street traffic, affecting both the 
motor vehicle and the pedestrian, are 
eventual. Whether this will be con- 
trolled by hand or by clockwork 
mechanism, I am not prepared to say. 
But we are firmly of the opinion that 
automatic control is the thing and that 
it will be developed only by engineering 
brains. 

We have proved among our own men 
that orderly movement at a slower 
speed makes for quicker delivery. In 
other words, slower driving in con- 
trolled lanes gets you where you want 
to be faster than speed and traffic run- 
ning wild. 

It is agreed that the present method 
of handling traffic in archaic. Every 
widely-used street in Chicago eventu- 
ally must be put under a central con- 
trol. The entire city can and should 
be timed from one or two spots where 
traffic is the heaviest. 

If a single system, loose at both ends 
and without control as to its input can 
straighten out a traffic tangle and 
double its output in a given space 
of time, it stands to reason that a uni- 
versal system would do a lot more. 
There are not going to be less vehicles, 
but more. And we cannot widen streets — 
fast enough to take care of the greater 
number of cars. We can provide an 
orderly control that will do the only 
feasible thing, which is to make all 
vehicles move in defined lines at defi- 
nite speeds and with definitely synchro- 
nized stops and turns. It is up to an 


‘ engineer to do this. 


Central Accountants’ Meeting 


HE annual meeting of Central Elec- 
tric Railway Accountants’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Keenan, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Feb. 29 to March 1. 
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Various Suggestions for Easing Traflic 


Congestion 


in Chicago* 


Ideas Expressed for Traffic Relief as Applied Are Suggestive 
for Use in Other Cities—Regulation of Pedestrian Movement 
Advocated—Signal System Has Made Street Crossings Safer 


By Z, C. ELKIN 
Chicago Motor Club 


ACH class of transportation is to 

a certain extent dependent on every 
other class that may use the streets. 
For instance, you cannot hope to speed 
up street car traffic in the crowded 
area of the central business district 
unless you take motor vehicles and 
horse-drawn vehicles off the street car 
tracks, and you cannot speed up auto- 
mobile traffic if you allow a major 
portion of the highway to be blocked 
with parked autos and wagons loading 
or unloading. The surface lines carry. 
approximately 74 per cent of the street 
level passengers into the Loop and 
they constitute but 10 per cent of the 
vehicles, and any regulation must be 
based on the theory of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
point out what the present facilities 
are and how they can be utilized to the 
fullest extent by a segregation of the 
different classes of traffic. 

It is obvious that with the present 
trend of increased capacity of the build- 
ings in the Loop, a greater load will 
be placed upon our transportation 
service. If this service is unsatisfac- 
tory today it consequently may be 
stated that additional buildings with- 
out increased transportation facilities 
mean additional congestion. 

What we are constantly trying to 
do is to crowd the traffic into thorough- 
fares that were laid out to accommo- 
date only a small fraction of the pres- 
ent number of vehicles. Major R. F. 
Kelker, Jr., expresses this thought in 
his report when he says: 

There are about 9,500,000 sq.ft. in the 
Loop proper; that is the area bounded by 
Lake Street, Franklin Street, Van Buren 
Street and Michigan Avenue. Of this super- 
ficial area, 40 per cent was allotted for 
street purposes. Estimating roughly that 
each floor in a building has the same area 
as the lot on which the building is erected 
for the purpose of comparison, we find that 
if the lots are improved to an average height 
of five stories, the percentage of area for 
street use falls to about 10 per cent; for 
twelve stories the area of the street repre- 
sents about 5 per cent; and for twenty 
stories, 3 per cent. - 

I simply call your attention to these per- 
centages in a general way in order that 
you may more clearly realize that the in- 
creasing improvements in buildings with its 
resultant additional street business, points 
to absolute stagnation. 

With the loop district less than half 
built up to the height allowed under 
the present ordinances and considering 
the present congestion, we can easily 
see that as population increases conges- 
tion must increase. It is doubtful if 
any means of transportation could be 
devised that would adequately handle 
the Loop traffic, when the time comes 
that this area is solidly built up to its 
capacity. 

But it is also very doubtful if the 
Loop will ever be built up to the legal 
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limit. There is very distinct move- 
ment under way to expand the central 
business district, and as improved 
traffic arteries are opened up, new 
business districts similar to Michigan 
Avenue north of the bridge will spring 
up. We must not only prepare now 
for a much larger volume of traffic in 
the Loop, but also look forward to the 
time when the increase in the outlying 
business districts will carry a larger 
volume of through traffic through or 
around our present Loop district. 

With streets laid out to take care 
of the horse-drawn vehicles of twenty- 
five years ago, it is unreasonable to 
suppose that we can continue to load 
them up with the ever-increasing traffic 
of today. It is beyond reason to sup- 
pose that we can widen the streets in 
the Loop to take care of the additional 
traffic, but we can make it possible to 
utilize the present streets to their 
fullest capacity and provide for a con- 
tinuous flow of traffic into and out of 
the Loop. 

This congestion can be relieved to a 
very marked extent by a just and 
proper regulation of pedestrian traffic. 


PEDESTRIAN MOVEMENTS SHOULD 
° BE CONTROLLED 


There is no more reason for the 
pedestrian to be permitted to run wild 
on that portion of the street set aside 
for vehicles than there is for vehicles 
to drive on the sidewalk. A rigorous 
jay-walking ordinance will prevent 
pedestrians from crossing in the middle 
of the block, and they should not be 
allowed to cross traffic at street inter- 
sections where traffic officers are direct- 
ing traffic. When the whistle blows 
for the movement of vehicular traffic in 
one direction, it will clear the corner 
much quicker if not interfered with 
by pedestrians. 

Painting loading zones on the pave- 
ment at busy corners and allowing 
traffic to pass outside these loading 
zones while street cars are loading will 
not increase the hazard to the pedes- 
trian. This method is being used to 
advantage in many cities. 

According to some authorities, street 
cars in the Loop district move 3 miles 
per hour, and it is up to the city to 
clear the way for the cars to attain 
greater speed between street corners. 
The flow of traffic is held down to a 
snail’s pace by horse-drawn vehicles 
which haul hundreds of thousands of 
tons of freight through the Loop that 
could be moved by means of the under- 
ground tunnel; and all fuel, ice, water, 
laundry and similar supplies for Loop 
buildings could be delivered between 
midnight and 6 a.m. with a decreased 
delivery cost in the time saved and at 
the same time relieve traffic conditions 
to a great extent. 

According to Major Kelker’s figures, 
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there is parking space in the Loop area 
for 3,800 cars, and the City Council 
has turned over to the taxicab com- 
panies more than 10 per cent of this 
space. There is no more reason for 
furnishing cab companies a permanent 
parking space in the Loop than there 
is for furnishing it to any team or 
automobile owner. These taxicabs 
would serve the public just as efficiently 
if they kept on the move as they do 
by occupying cab stands on the most 
important corners and streets in the 
Loop. One solution of the problem is 
absolutely to prohibit any vehicle from 
stopping in the Loop area except to 
load and unload, and prohibit delivery 
of merchandise and supplies during the 
heavy traffic hours. 

Instead of bending all our energies 
to the problem of crowding practically 
all our traffic through the Loop, we 
should aid the development of outlying 
business districts, thus relieving the 
central business district. The plan of 
double decking streets and elevating 
sidewalks is ridiculous and impractical. 
The recent improvement of Michigan 
Avenue to the north shows that proper 
traffic outlets will solve the Loop con- 
gestion problem, and the increased 
valuation of property will pay increased 
taxes enough to pay for the improve- 
ments. 

It is estimated that 25 per cent of 
the vehicles entering the Loop daily 
are through bound, so any attempt at 
the betterment of traffic conditions 
should include some plan to take this 
traffic out of the Loop proper to ex- 
pedite that portion and relieve the 
already overcrowded streets of every- 
thing that does not necessarily have to 
stop in the central business district. 

We have run wild on the question of 
“Through Streets,” without any regard 
to the part they are to play in our 
ultimate traffic plan. Through streets 
should only be created when they are 
properly paved and lighted; when they 
actually “go somewhere,” and provide 
an outlet for through traffic. They 
should only be created when they are 
part of a major plan for traffic regula- 
tion. With through traffic streets, the 
through traffic would not be held back 
by local traffic. It would be well to give 
serious consideration to extending the 
traffic signal tower system now in oper- 
ation on Michigan Avenue not only on 
the boulevards but elsewhere in the 
crowded districts. 


SYNCHRONIZED SIGNALS DISCUSSED 


This tower signal system has prob- 
ably slowed up traffic to a very slight 
extent as far as Michigan Avenue is 
concerned, but it has undoubtedly made 
traffic safer and it is also true that it 
has speeded up traffic from the cross 
streets entering Michigan Avenue from 
the Loop. 

The greatest good it has accomplished 
is in teaching the pedestrians to wait 
for the signal before crossing the 
street, and a general extension of this 
system throughout the central business 
district will not only result in a large 
decrease in the number of accidents, 
but we believe will actually speed up 
traffic generally by educating the pedes- 
trian to wait for the signal. 

‘The time is ripe for a change in the 
police administration of traffic. The 
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creation of a “Traffic Division’ that 
would be city-wide in its operation, 
with a competent traffic engineer in 
supreme command, would be in order. 
The head of this traffic division should 
have jurisdiction over all the city, full 
control over all traffic regulation with 
full power to make any changes neces- 
sary in routing traffic. He should 
direct the placing of all traffic signs, 


etc. The job is big enough to require 
the entire time of an expert with a 
competent corps of assistants. 

Our present streets under the abso- 
lute direction of a competent traffic 
division would handle 50 per cent more 
traffic and give us time to partly catch 
up with the ever-increasing traffic re- 
quirements for more rapid transporta- 
tion. 


American Associnnen News 


Special Train New York to 
St. Louis 


EFINITE arrangements have now: 


been made for a special train from 
New York City to the Midyear Meet- 
ing of the American Electric Railway 
Association at St. Louis on March 4. 
The train will be run by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, leaving the New York 
terminal at 4:50 p.m., Saturday, March 
1, as a section of the St. Louisan, 
arriving in St. Louis about 5 p.m. Sun- 
day evening. 

A special car from New England to 
be attached to the New York-St. Louis 
special train in New York City is con- 
templated; and the special will also 
pick up delegations from other cities 
at various points along the route. 
Arrangements are being made to pro- 
vide entertainment for the party both 
Saturday evening and during the all- 
day run Sunday. Those desiring to 
join the party are urged to make 
reservations with Carl H. Beck, West- 
inghouse Traction Brake Company, 
165 Broadway, New York; Cortlandt 
8311. 


Midyear Committee Keeps 
Things Moving 
T ITS weekly meeting on Feb. 1, 
W. H. Sawyer, chairman, and the 
local members of his committee on 
arrangements for the Midyear Meeting 
reported progress on all the details. 
Hotel reservations are coming in rap- 
idly and are being taken care of at the 
Hotel Chase and neighboring hostel- 
ries. It was planned to invite the 
Louisville Inspectors Quartet as one 
of the entertainment features. It was 
agreed that practically all entertain- 
ment should take place during and not 
after the dinner. 

Mr. Sawyer appointed the following 
on the Civic Host Committee: Rolla 
Wells, chairman; L. Wade Childzess, 
W. Palmer Clarkson, W. Frank Car- 
ter, Herman C. Stifel, C. L. Holman, 
Louis H. Egan, F. E. Allen, Edwards 
Whattaker, George W. Neidringhaus, 
Breckinridge Jones, A. L. Shapleigh, 


F. O. Watts, Festus J. Wade, Clarence, 


H. Howard, Henry Miller, H. J. Petten- 
gill, Murray Carlton, Senator Selden P. 
Spencer and W. K. Bixby. 


Purchases and Stores 


MEETING of the committee on 
purchases and stores of the Engi- 
neering Association was held at New 
York on Jan. 21, with the following 
present: J. P. Dick, chairman; J. F. 


Fleming, C. A. Harris, H. H. Lloyd, 
A. A. Ordway, W. S. Stackpole, W. H. 
Staub, A. H. Kennedy, and E. L. 
Farris, visitor. 

The subjects assigned to the commit- 
tee are: (1) Method of classification 
and sale of scrap materials to increase 
the revenue therefrom; (2) proper 
place for the purchasing and stores 
department in a company organization; 
(3) review of existing standards. 

It was decided that the second sub- 
ject be interpreted to consist of the 
relations of the purchasing and the 


stores departments and their organiza-- 


tion and control. In opening the dis- 
cussion the chairman read an editorial 
from the January, 1924, issue of 
Railway Purchases and Stores, dealing 
with the functions of the supply de- 
partment and emphasizing the need of 
keeping to a minimum the investment 
in materials and stores. All the mem- 
bers concurred in the ideas expressed 
in the editorial. 

Mr. Lloyd suggested that a ques- 
tionnaire be sent to all member com- 
panies regarding the position of the 
storekeeper in the railway organiza- 
tion, but it was brought out that a 
question in Aera had brought forth 
many answers which declared that the 
storekeeper should report to the pur- 
chasing agent. 

A recommendation was tentatively 
adopted that the stores department 
should be under the supervision of a 
general storekeeper responsible for the 
custody, care and distribution of all 
material not in actual use, including 
scrap and reclaimed material; and 
that the purchasing department and 
the stores department should report to 
the same executive officer, if operated 
separately, or if operated as one unit 
then the storekeeper should report to 
the purchasing agent. 

The committee then took up consid- 
eration of the first question, that of 
scrap material. Mr. Harris described 
the methods followed by the Pittsburgh 
Railways. Mr. Fleming called atten- 
tion to a meeting held recently under 
the auspices of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, of representa- 
tives from the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents and the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers, 


Inc., for the purpose of drawing up ° 


and agreeing on standard specifications 
for ferrous and non-ferrous scrap. Mr. 
Fleming also presented the standard 
classification for old metals, effective 
Nov. 1, 1923, as adopted by the latter 
body. C. A. Harris was appointed 
chairman of a sub-committee with Mr. 


Fleming to draw up a tentative classi- 
fication of scrap materials. 

In accordance with a suggestion by 
Mr. Lloyd at a meeting of the purchas- 
ing agents and storekeepers at the At- 
lantic City convention last October, it 
was decided that each committee mem- 


ber should get in touch with the pur-. 


chasing agents and storekeepers in his 
vicinity, and if possible hold a meet- 
ing prior to the next committee meet- 
ing to discuss their common problems, 
for the purpose of getting the views of 
other purchasing agents and_ store- 
keepers not represented on the com- 
mittee. 

It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing at St. Louis on March 3. 


City Operation and Interurban 
Operation 


JOINT meeting of the committee 
on city operation and the com- 
mittee on interurban operation has been 
arranged for at Indianapolis, Ind., 
March 1, at 11:30 am. The place 
of meeting will be in the office of 
Harry” Reid, chairman of the inter- 
urban committee, in the Wilde Bank 
Building. 
It is expected that the pebtonat vice- 
chairmen will have definite reports to 
make at this time. 


Special Reports Available 


PECIAL reports and compilations 

on the following subjects prepared 
by the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation staff during the month are 
now available to member companies 
upon request. 

Trend of Electric Railway Fares, 
1917-1923.—Shows the fares in effect 
in each of the 288 cities having a 
population of 25,000 or more in the 
years from 1917 to 1923, the average 
cash rate of fares in these cities in 
these same years and the number of 
cities in which each rate of fare was 
in effect in each of these years. 

Electric Railway Franchises.—Anal- 
ysis of eight electric railway franchises 
recently granted, giving a comparison 
of the provisions in each covering serv- 
ice, fares, return, taxes, conditions gov- 
erning use of streets, paving, duration, 
forfeiture, renewals, etc. 

Motor Vehicle Regulation. — A sum- 


mary of court and commission decisions. 


made under existing laws involving 
motor vehicle common carriers, both 
passenger and freight, covering such 
subjects as issuance of certificates of 
convenience and necessity, competition 
with railways, abandonment or exten- 
sion of routes, through routes, service 
requirements, etc., preeeded by an 
analytical index making possible ready 
access to decisions on all phases of 
motor vehicle operation. 

Securities Issued by Public Utilities 
in 1923.— A list of the new securities 
issued, divided between electric rail- 
ways and other public utilities, show- 
ing the type of security, amount issued, 
maturity date, interest rate and offer- 
ing price. 

In addition to the above, supplements 
to the Wage Bulletin and Cost of Liv- 
ing Studies have been prepared, bring- 
ing them down to date. 
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A Handy Pinion Tool 


N THE removal of the pinion nut 
from the armature shaft it is often 
very difficult to keep the armature 
shaft from rotating with the wrench. 
‘This difficulty has been overcome 
somewhat by the use of a tool which 
engages the teeth of the pinion and 
provides a purchase for holding the 
armature shaft during this operation. 
This tool is the design of A. P. 
Bischmann, master mechanic Chi- 
cago & Joliet Electric Railway, 
and it is made up of a 4-ft. length of 
1-in. pipe for a handle with a jointed 
hook at one end. The hook is made 
4 in. thick, of wrought iron, and 
shaped to fit in between the teeth 
on the pinion. The inside of the 
hook has a curvature corresponding 
to the addendum circle of the pinion. 


Tool for Holding Armature Shaft as Nut 
Is Removed 


The lower end of the handle also 
conforms to that curvature. 

In practice, the hook engages a tooth 
of the pinion, the handle being 
brought around in the direction of 
rotation and held in one hand while 
pressure is applied with the other 
hand to the wrench engaging the 
nut. Thus it is possible for one man 
to perform this task. 


Plowing Track Trench with 
Work Car 
By W. L. WHITLOCK 


Superintendent of Way, Denver Tramway 
URING the years 1921 and 1922 
the way department of the Den- 

ver Tramway constructed a second 

track on certain streets where a 

single-track line was in operation. 

In several instances the streets were 

‘surfaced with a mixture of slag, 
gravel and loam that had “packed” 
through. years of use so that it was 
-almost impossible to break it with 


Using Work Car to Plow Street for New Track 


horse-drawn plows in order to make 
the trench for the new track. In 
these instances a hole was dug in 
the street by the men to give the 
plow a start and then a four-motor 
work car was used for motive power 
to plow the street. 

A 12-in. x 12-in. x 18-ft. timber 
was chained across the body of the 
car and a special steel-constructed 
plow with a steel beam was attached 
to the timber with a chain sufficiently 
long so as not to pull the plow out 
of the ground. Trackmen held the 
plow and the car had no difficulty in 
plowing the street, as indicated in 
the photograph. 


This work was done under a fifteen-. 


minute headway with practically no 
delays to car traffic. Care was ex- 
ercised by the work car motorman 
so as not to overheat the car resist- 
ances. The motors were used in 
the series position only. 
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Special Forms of Tips Made of High-Speed Steel and Welded to Ordinary Shanks 


No. 1—Turning Tool for Metal Handles. 


Special Shapes for Tipped 
Tools 


By FRANZ SCHWOPE 
Berlin, Germany 

HE method of welding tips of 

high-speed steel to ordinary steel 
shanks, as described in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Aug. 11, 1923, 
has found extensive use in Germany 
with very good results. This is par- 
ticularly true where special forms 
for the tips are needed. The accom- 
panying illustrations show several 
special forms of tips which have been 
used to make a turning tool for 
metal handles, a tool for turning 
tires of car wheels and a turning tool 
for trolley wheels. Such tools are 
easy to handle, and a single turning 
operation enables the work to be 
particularly well done. Also, much 
time is saved by having tools made 
to the particular form desired, since 
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No. 2—Tool for Turning Tires. 


No. 3—Tool for Turning Trolley Wheels 
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in turning with an ordinary tool sev- 
eral measurements would be neces- 
sary on each piece of work, while 
with tools of the form shown no 
measurements are necessary after 
the tool is once constructed. 


Testing Bus Engines with 
Dynamometer 
By P. V. C. SEE 


Superintendent of Equipment Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company, Akron, Ohio. 
HE usual method of running in 
a gas engine after it has been 
overhauled in the average garage is 
to put it into the automobile and 
drag the automobile around the 
streets with another car until the 
bearings are worked in. The auto- 
mobile manufacturing plants and the 
larger automobile maintenance com- 
panies are using an electric dynamo 
to run the overhauled engine against 
so that they can adjust the engine 
and make sure that it is able to de- 
velop its full rated horsepower. 

When the bus engines of the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Company became old enough to re- 
quire overhauling, it was felt that 
such a device was needed so as to 
make sure that when the engine was 
once put into the bus it would be in 
perfect adjustment. But it was soon 
found that the cost of a factory 
dynamometer was prohibitive. 

It was therefore decided to design 
and build a testing set in the shop 
from equipment on hand. The com- 
pany has a great many old GE-67 
railway motors, of 50-hp. rating. 
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These-are, of course, series wound, so 
that it was necessary to rewind the 
fields for shunt operation. These 
fields were wound with No. 22 double 
cotton covered wire, enough turns 
being placed on the fields so that 


.they could be connected directly 


across the trolley circuit with a field 
rheostat in series for adjustment. 
Six banks of safety car resistance 
grids were connected in series with 
the armature, to permit of operation 
at very low speeds. An ammeter 
and voltmeter were connected up in 
the motor circuit. 

The procedure for testing an over- 
hauled bus motor is to mount it in 
an I-beam frame and connect it up 
with flexible fabric joints to the re- 
built motor. The motor is then 
started as a shunt wound motor with 
the use of an ordinary K-6 street car 
controller. The first notch of this 
controller will run the motor at a 
speed of about 100 r.p.m. Speed is 
read by a tachometer connected to 
the motor. 

This arrangement obviates any 
necessity of cranking the gas engine. 
It is then run at this low speed for 
several hours to make sure that none 
of the bearings are too tight. A 
small gasoline tank having been con- 
nected to the carburetor, the ignition 
is turned on, so that the gas engine 
starts to operate itself. A switch is 
thrown into the reverse position, 
transforming the motor into a shunt- 
wound dynamo. The engine is then 
allowed to develop in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 hp. against the safety car 
resistance. 

As a final test, the carburetor is 


This Dynamometer for Testing Bus Gas Engines Uses a Rewound 
Railway Motor for Load 
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opened wide--and the engine is ih 
lowed to develop its full power. Any 
adjustments that are necessary on 
valves, carburetor, etc., can be done 
on the testing block instead of in the 


bus, so that when the engine is ready | 


for installation it is sure to be in 
perfect shape. 


Cars Spray-Washed in 
Evansville 


HE Southern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Company, which oper- 
ates the city cars in Evansville, Ind., 
uses a simple spraying device for 
washing safety cars.* One of the 


This Form of Spray Washer Used in Evans- 
ville, Ind., Is Simple and Effective 


tracks in its principal carhouse is 
assigned for washing purposes, and 
on each side of it a spray pipe is sus- 
pended from the roof trusses. This 
is of 14-in. pipe size and it is filled 
for 8 ft. from its lower end with 
holes about * in. in diameter and 1 
in. apart drilled in a straight line. 
When it is in operation the sprays 
are adjusted so that they overlap, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, when the car is not between the 
pipes. A control valve is located be- 
hind the brick pilaster seen at the 
right in the picture. 

In the washing operation the car 
is passed slowly through the water 
jets twice, a period of five minutes 
being occupied in the process. The 


officials of the company are highly 


pleased with the operation of this de- 
vice, which was installed by the mas- 
ter.mechanic, A. Newhouse. 


*See issue of this paper for Oct. 28, 1922, 
page 705, for a description of the practice 


of the Detroit Municipal Railway along 
this line. 


February 9,.1924 
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New Equipment 
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Rotary Type Sheet Metal 
Shears 


NEW line of shearing machines 

is being marketed by the Mar- 
shalltown Manufacturing Company, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, under the trade 
name of the Throatless Shears. 
These are of a rotary type built in. 
several different sizes, the largest 
having a capacity for 4 in., and the 
smallest for No. 18 gage and lighter 
sheets. The shears are built for 
hand power, belt and motor drive, 
and the three smaller sizes can be 
furnished with or without pedestal. 
Some of the particular features of 
these machines are their ability to 
eut sheets of any size and they are 
adapted for cutting in and out 
curves, complete circles, or straight 
splitting. The head of the machines 
and the essential parts are made of 
cast steel. The cutters are set al- 


Rotary Type Shear for Sheet Metal Work 


most perpendicular and are made of 
special tool steel 14 in. thick and 10 
in. in diameter, tempered. One of 
the cutters is knurled and driven, 
which makes the shears self-feeding. 

With motor drive, a friction 
clutch gear enables the operator to 
stop the shear with the motor still 
running. : 

The machine shown in the illus- 
tration is the No. 12-BH size with a 


This Plow and Loader Collects the Snow and Discharges It Through 
Deflectors Into Loading Trucks 


capacity of No. 12 gage and lighter. 
It is shown arranged for bench 
mounting and hand power, but ped- 
estal mounting and either belt or 
motor drive can be furnished. 


Snow Plow and Loader 


in Boston 


HE Boston Elevated Railway has 
recently purchased the rotary 
snow plow and loader shown in the 
accompanying illustrations and built 
by the Eastern Tractors Company of 
Boston. This machine is propelled 
by a tractor with a 40-hp. motor and 
can be used either as a plow, with 
wings, or aS a plow and loader. As 
a plow, it has a capacity of about 
4,200 cu.yd. per hour, and its loading 
capacity is about 480 cu.yd. per hour. 
The loading apparatus is driven 
by an independent four-cylinder gas- 
oline engine of about 60 hp., which 
by means of a beveled gear and 
clutch drives a vertical shaft carry- 
ing at its lower end a rotor fitted 


with high carbon steel intake blades. 
This rotor is 34 in. in diameter and 
runs at 1,000 r.p.m. and its blades 
gather up the snow and propel it 
through a deflector to any point 
desired. It is claimed that these 
rapidly rotating blades will pulverize 
lumpy or frozen snow so that it, with 
the light snow, is carried almost in- 
stantaneously from the street line 
to the loading truck. Slush is also 
handled as well. Two men are re- 
quired to operate the plow and 
loader, one driver and one lever man. 

The tractor can easily be detached 
from the plow, if desired, so that it 
can be used in warm weather or at 
other times for any other service, 
if desired. The weight of the 
machine, when fitted with a 5-ton 
tractor, is about 15,000 lb. It has a 
length of 19 ft. over all, width of 
74 in. and height out of service 
of 6 ft. and in service of 8 ft. 6 in. 


_i 


Details of 
Boston’ Elevated Railways 


Snow Plow and Loader 
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Jersey Fare Unchanged 


Results Now Unsatisfactory, but Man- 
agement Hopes Economies and 
Co-ordination May Help 

Thomas N. McCarter, president of the 
Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, with several associates had a 
comprehensive discussion with the mem- 
bers of the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners on Feb. 7 on all the 
problems facing the development of 
service rendered by the operating com- 
panies in the Public Service group, 
which include the Public Service Rail- 
way, the Public Service Electric Com- 
pany and the Public Service Gas 
Company. 

Attention of the board was directed 
to increase in size of the financial pic- 
ture involved in the proper development 
of these properties, which includes capi- 
tal requirements for this year of ap- 
proximately $34,000,000. Assurance 
was given. that at the proper time a 
plan would be presented to the board 
for improving the corporate structure 
of the companies so that the large 
financing could be more economically 
accomplished than under a continuance 
of hitherto existing methods, which 
are not adapted to matters of such mag- 
nitude. 

Mr. McCarter further told the board 
that notwithstanding the fact that the 
5-cent fare, which has been in affect 
during the trial period, had caused the 
railway a very substantial loss, he was 
of the opinion that it should be con- 
tinued at least for the present until 
further results under it were available. 
He added that there is good reason to 
hope that certain changes and econo- 
mies and the co-ordinating of bus and 
railway service may make it possible to 
continue this. rate indefinitely. 


$2,500,000 A YEAR SAVED TO PuBLIC 


It was further stated by Mr. McCar- 
ter that in the judgment of all con- 
nected with the companies the present 
rates for gas and electricity are not 
affording a full return upon the value 
of the property devoted to the public 
use, either by the gas company or the 
electric company, and that a proper 
valuation of the respective properties 
would so demonstrate; however, the 
ascertainment of such valuation would 
require a long time and involve much 
expense and that after a careful study 
of the respective companies’ finances 
and those of the whole Public Service 
financial structure, the directors were 
satisfied that some substantial reduc- 
tion could voluntarily be made by the 
company, both in gas and electric rates 
without interfering with the finan- 
cial necessities of those companies. Ac- 
cordingly a promise was made that 
within a reasonable time the companies 
would submit in writing their views of 
what reduction they could make along 
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these lines and would further submit 
the pertinent data upon which such 
views were based. 

The reductions which the company 
has in mind would save to the consumer 
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of the gas company approximately $1,- 
000,000 a year and to the consumers 
of the electric company approximately 


$1,500,000 a year, or a total of $2,500,- 
000 a year. . 


Akron Bus Men Ask Seven Cents 


‘Find Nickel Fare Unprofitable—City N egotiating a New Franchise with 


Bus Operators—<Accidents on Increase—Weather 
Favors Auto Operation 


US men operating in Akron since 

Feb. 1 have appealed to the city for 
permission to charge a T7-cent fare, 
claiming they cannot make expenses 
at 5 cents. The city is negotiating with 
a New Jersey bus firm for a new fran- 
chise. The bus operator is asking a 
minimum fare of 7 cents. The bus 
service at the close of the week is no 
better that it was on the first day 
street cars ceased running. 

H. S. Firestone, of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, has given the mo- 
torization plan his financial backing. 
A mortgage for $30,741 has been made 
to the Firestone Company by the new 
Akron Rapid Transit Company to cover 
eighty Fords turned over to the com- 
pany by Firestone. 

Numerous minor injuries have fol- 
lowed in the wake of the attempt to 
motorize the city, but fortunately no 
serious injuries have resulted. Weather 
conditions, with the exception of light 
snow Thursday, are still favorable to 
bus operation. 

Akron closed the first week of its 
“exclusive” city bus transportation 
with severe cold weather and much 
worse transportation service than on 
Feb. 1, the day railway service was 
removed. Between sixty and seventy 
buses, seating from eight to eighteen 


’ passengers are in service, most of them 


furnished by the Cleveland-Akron Bus 
Company from equipment previously 
retired from service. They are supple- 
mented by about eighty-five. jitneys. 

Early on Sunday morning, Feb. 3, 
the city police and members of the 
street department, acting under orders 
of Mayor Rybolt, placed trucks and 
street sweepers on all interurban tracks 
of the Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Company at or near the city limits. 
This action was taken under cover of 
darkness. The company learned of the 
city’s action after the early morning 
runs had left Silver Lake Junction, 
Canton and Kenmore. The trains were 
stopped before the obstructions were 
encountered. Application was made at 
once to a.state court for an order re- 
straining the city from interfering in 
any way with further operations of 
suburban and interurban cars. Service 
was resumed at noon through the city. 
All the company’s buses were used 
Sunday forenoon to transfer passengers 


across the city between interurban and 
suburban lines. 

On Monday the company carried 
page “ads” in Akron papers telling of 
the blockading of the tracks, pointing 
out that the criminal laws of the state 
had been violated and the lives of 
hundreds of innocent passengers jeopar- 
dized. “Was this done to save the car 
riders of Akron a penny?” the adver- 
tisement asked. 

Monday the idle trainmen, shopmen 
and roadmen circulated petitions ad- 
dressed to the Mayor and City Council 
in which they said: 

“We want street-car service restored 
and are willing to pay a 6-cent fare.” 

The first day 23,000 Akron voters 
signed the petitions and approximately 
20,000 more signed them during the 
next two days. Some industrial insti- 
tutions signed 100 per cent. In the 
Goodrich plant 70 per cent of the 
Akron employees signed. The car-men 
were. refused entrance into the Goodyear 
and Firestone plants. They were told 
by employees of these plants who were 
accosted on the outside that they had 
been warned against signing the peti- 
tions on the penalty of dismissal. After 
a bitter fight the Goodyear “Senate” 
adopted a resolution favoring the bus. 

On Wednesday Mayor Rybolt an- 
nounced he would “tnotorize the city 
at all hazards.” The plea made to the 
people is that they “ought to put 
up with any suffering in an effort 
completely to motorize the city, be- 
cause Akron, being a rubber city, should 
lead the way.” It is pointed out by 
Mayor Rybolt and Mr. Firestone that 
if Akron is completely motorized, other 
cities will be forced to follow. 

Meanwhile the Mayor is saying in 
public statements that he was forced 
to provide transportation on a day’s 
notice and that if given time he will 
finally get a sufficient number of buses 
to meet the needs of the people. 

Two weeks before the cars stopped 
the Mayor said in a public statement: 
7“We will have the finest transporta- 
tion system in the world on a 5-cent 
fare, with free transfer, on Feb. 1, 
when the cars stop.’ 

This accounts for some of the present 
dissatisfaction and public condemna- 
tion of what. is termed “the Mayor's 
Bus System.” 


ert 8 
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Conditions Acute in 


Oklahoma 


Railways in Both Oklahoma City and 
" Tulsa Are Confronted with 
Trying Problems 


Important developments are expected 
soon in connection with the existing 
situations with respect to railway af- 
fairs in both Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
In Oklahoma City the question is: 
Who, if any one, is to continue oper- 
ating the city lines? In Tulsa the 
question is: Will the State Legislature 
pass a bill intended to remove in whole 
or in part the jitney curse? 

The Oklahoma Railway operates city 
lines in Oklahoma City and ‘the inter- 
urbans between Oklahoma City and 
Guthrie, Oklahoma City and El Reno 


and Oklahoma City and Norman. That. 


company failed to earn interest on its 


bonded indebtedness in 1923. John W. 


Shartel, president, announced several 
months ago that the company could 
hope to continue operation of the city 
lines only through such benefit as 
would accrue to it from an increased 
fare, revision of traffic ordinances to 
permit speeding up of service, and cur- 
tailment of service on certain lines. 
Mr, Shartel’s presentation of the 
facts ‘to the City. Commissioners failed 
to bring any definite evidence of will- 
Ingness on their part to co-operate with 
the railway in solving the problem con- 
fronting it. The City Commissioners 
let it be known informally that they 
would not oppose any rate revision that 
the State Corporation Commission, 
after investigation, might hold the 
railway to be entitled. There was an 
unwillingness to revise traffic laws or 
otherwise co-operate. The company 
stated that operation of the interurban 
lines was sufficiently profitable to pre- 
sent no baffling problem, but indicated 
its intention to appeal to the State 
Corporation Commission for permis- 
sion to abandon service and dismantle 
the city lines. 
, The company “has indicated its will- 
ingness and desire to turn over to the 
city or to a committee representing 
civic organizations or to any group of 
citizens willing to undertake the oper- 
ation of the city lines under a trustee- 
ship, limited as to duration, the full 
management of the property and sery- 
ice, looking to the possible working out 
of some permanent plan. As yet, how- 
ever, the company has not filed its 
threatened application for permission 
to abandon and dismantle the _ city 
lines. : 3 
_ In Tulsa that city’s newspapers are 
attempting to convince the public that 
the jitney competition must be done 
away with if railway service there is 
te continue. Heretofore there has been 
no state law under which city officials 
have had authority to prevent or re- 
strict jitney competition with electric 
railways of the city. A_ bill. intro- 
duced into the House makes automo- 
piles operated for hire within cities 
subject to reasonable regulation and 
control by cities, but prohibits the 
cities from. enacting or enforcing un- 
reasonable or -oppressive ordinances. 
The bill has been passed by the lower 
house and is pending in the. Senate. 


This bill provides that regulation by 
cities may include the requirement of 
insurance to protect the public, but 
provides that no city shall charge an 
unreasonable occupation tax nor en- 
force any regulation clearly prohibitive 
in character. It provides that the city 
may exclude the operation of automo- 
biles for hire upon and along streets 
occupied and used by a street railway 
paralleling the same, and upon and 
along the first two streets on either 
side of a street occupied and used by 
a street car line. This action, how- 
ever, does not pertain to automobiles 


operating under a state permit issued 
by the Corporation Commission author- 
izing service between towns or cities. 

This measure seems to be sufficiently 
indefinite to be of only limited value 
as a protection to electric railways. 
So far as the larger cities are con- 
cerned it would seem not to be difficult 
to evade the law entirely by making 
one terminus of the jitney line outside 
of the limits of the city. The Tulsa 
jitney interests are at the capital for 
the purpose of preventing the adoption 
of any drastic regulation of their oper- 
ations. 


Mr. Sawyer Speaks of Buses and Taxes 


Tells St. Louis Business Men Unfair or Undue Competition Is Ruinous 
Not Only to Companies, but to the Public Served—Invites 
Them to Attend Midyear Meeting 


H. SAWYER, president of the 
_. East St. Louis & Suburbar 
Railway, East St. Louis, Ill., addressed 
the Electrical Board of Trade of St. 
Louis, Mo., on Jan. 29 on various as- 
pects of the electric railway situation. 
One or two excerpts from his address 
may be of general: interest to electric 
railway men, his talk being primarily 
for the purpose of enlightening local 
business men. In regard to the com- 
petitive situation between railway and 
bus in. St. Louis, Mo., Mr. Sawyer had 
this to say: 

“City transportation must, from an 
economic standpoint, be a monopoly. 
Unfair or undue competition is ruinous, 
not only as the final answer to the 
companies but to the public served. I 
hold véry definite views along this line. 
I am using gasoline-driven buses. I am 
using them because for the place and 
the purpose intended they are better 
than electric street cars, but there is 
no place over on the east side for a 
separate bus company paralleling our 
tracks and taking away the cream of 
our traffic. 


TRANSPORTATION SHOULD BE 
Co-ORDINATED 


“Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
criticising the receiver of the United 
Railways because legal counsel in. its 
wisdom ruled that a receiver has no 
right to operate buses; nor am I criti- 
cising Dick Meade, the president of the 
People’s Motorbus Company, from 
whose public relations policy I have 
learned many lessons. But buses as 
operated today in St. Louis are wrong, 
uneconomical and fundamentally un- 
sound. No one can tell me that it is 
good business to have buses operating 
on Washington Avenue on a cold win- 
ter’s night, competing with the street 
cars running alongside for a few 
straggling passengers. The public has 
to pay too high a price for such dupli- 
cation. So long as the buses and street 


car systems continue to be operated in 


St. Louis as they are today, we have 
not a co-ordinated transportation sys- 
tem, and a co-ordinated transportation 
system is essential for the best inter- 
ests of civic welfare and the riding 
public. 

“At least this is my own personal 
thought, and if any one cares to differ 
with me, that is his privilege. But I 


am perfectly willing to have it written 
on the record definitely that competi- 
tive, unco-ordinated systems of trans- 
portation, serving the same streets in 
the same district, in the same com- 
munity, are fundamentally unsound, 
and that goes whether it refers to bus 
competition in St, Louis or elsewhere.” 

Later, in his talk, Mr. Sawyer turned 
to the subject of taxation. He called 
attention to the fact that the United 
Railways of St. Louis pays in direct 
taxes, federal, state, county, municipal, 
school, franchise, and mill tax, and 
similar items, a total of more than 
$1,850,000 a year. It carries approxi- 
mately 285,000,000 adult paying passen- 
gers per year. He said that this meant 
that every one of these passengers pays 
in his 7-cent fare over 0.6 cent for direct 
taxes. Every passenger pays % of a 
cent for franchise tax, which is purely 
a relic of the days when franchises 
were company assets which could be 
capitalized and sold. The car rider in 
St. Louis pays 0.1 cent for the mill 
tax, which he said was unfair and dis- 
criminatory, in that the car rider is 
taxed through the mill tax for the 
benefit of the city at large. 

Mr. Sawyer said that the gross earn- 
ings from operation of the United Rail- 
ways is approximately $20,000,000 a 
year. This means that 9 cents out of 
every dollar taken in from street car 
fares is paid out for direct taxes. He 
asked the business men present what 
they would think if they had to pay 
out taxes at that ratio. 

Referring to indirect taxes, Mr. Saw- 
yer said that local street car riders 
could have a 7-cent cash fare and 6%- 
cent ticket fare and provide the com- 
pany with the same net that it now 
has if the company were relieved of the 
paving tax, which amounts to $685,000 
a year. 

Adding direct taxes and the indirect 
paving tax together, Mr. Sawyer pointed 
out that one-eighth of all the revenue 
from electric car rides is paid out by 
the company for taxes—12% per cent. 
He referred also to the necessity of 
carrying policemen and firemen free 
and said that this cost the other car 
riders $100,000 a year. He asked why 
it should not be expected that the cloth- 
ing man give away uniforms to. the 
policemen and firemen, the shoeman 
provide them with shoes, and the grocer 
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give them food, so that the city might 
benefit. 

Mr. Sawyer concluded his remarks 
with the following: 

“The electric railways have been 
damned and a lot of the damning was 
coming to. them, but efficient operation, 
fair dealing and a broad public relations 
policy, coupled with newspaper adver- 
tising, is rapidly and rightfully chang- 
ing the public attitude. The electric 
- railway executives of 1924 merit the 
respect and the confidence of you other 
business men. I know these executives 
and I want you to know them. That 
is why I want you to come around to 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation midyear meeting at the Hotel 
Chase on March 4, 1924.” 


Electrification of Staten Island 
Lines Discussed 


Plans for the electrification of the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway 
and the Staten Island Railway Com- 
pany lines on Staten Island, N. Y., 
were outlined by R. D. Wright, general 
manager of the first-named company, 
at a hearing before the Public Service 
Commission in New York City on Feb. 
8, Chairman Prendergast presiding. 
According to the statements of Mr. 
Wright, if the proposed electrification 
plans go through, the trains of these 
two companies will be operated to 
Brooklyn under New York Bay via the 
tunnel now being constructed, there to 
connect with the lines of the Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit to Manhattan Island. 
In order that this may eventually be 
done, the Staten Island lines will be 
equipped with 600-volt direct-current 
supplied by a third rail, this being the 
power now used by the B.-M.T. Energy 
will be purchased, it is said, unless 
present negotiations for buying power 
fail. In this event the companies will 
furnish their own energy. 

At the conclusion of the hearing 
Chairman Prendergast assured the rail- 
way representatives that the commis- 
sion’s decision on the desirability of 
the electrification method outlined 
would be forthcoming at an early date 
so that the plans of the companies may 
proceed. 


Twenty-six Cents More an Hour 
Asked in Des Moines 


Union trainmen employed by the Des 
Moines City Railway have filed thirty- 
day notice of a request for changes in 
wage and working conditions at the ex- 
piration of the present agreement on 
March 1. 

An increase to a maximum of 80 
cents an hour is the principal demand. 
The present maximum is 54 cents an 
hour, granted in the so-called Owen 
award of nearly two years ago. At 
that time the men protested against 
the award of the arbiters, but on ac- 
count of the contract provisions finally 
accepted the terms. 

The new wage demands provide 74 
cents for the first three months of 
service, 77 cents for the next nine 
months and 80 cents over one year. 
F. C. Chambers, president of the com- 
pany, has made a counter proposal 
naming 44, 47 and 50 cents for the 
periods specified. 


In all, the trainmen’s proposal 
covers twenty-seven different points. 
Among the other demands’are time and 
a half for Sundays and holidays, with 
eight hours as a basic day; seven days 
vacation on full pay each year; in- 
closed compartments for motormen and 
the placing of large disks back of 
block lights. 

In the event that the men and the 
company are unable to arrive at an 
understanding the matter will go to 
arbitration in accordance with the 


terms of an agreement existing between: 


them. 


Rosalie Retires 


Incarcerated in Police Garage to Await 
Further Developments in Oak- 
land Fuss 


Oakland’s one-man cars are still run- 
ring, but the city’s one-man bus, which 
has been municipally operated for the 
past four months, has ended its runs 
and is now laid up in a police garage 
awaiting further developments. 

The abandonment of city bus service 
was involuntary. It was forced by the 
refusal of the city auditor to pay the 
bill for the Rosalie, as the Safety 
Coach was called by its sponsors, Mayor 
John L. Davie and Commissioner Wil- 
liam Moorehead. 

In, turning down the bill of $8,250 
for the bus, presented by Mr. Moore- 
head in behalf of the builders, the 
auditor ruled that the Rosalie had been 
illegally acquired in that competitive 
bids had not been called for, as pro- 
vided by the city charter. He ruled 
further that the words “Safety Coach,” 
as applied to the Rosalie in the bill of 
sale, constitute a trade name, thus pin- 
ning the city down to the purchase of 
a particular type of bus, which is con- 
trary to the Oakland laws. 

Commissioner Carter, one of the 
majority members of the Council who 
has opposed the operation of the 
Rosalie from the start, expressed pub- 
lic opinion when he said: 

This is the result of jumping into some- 
thing in a hurry, without taking time to 
learn what is proper legal procedure. The 
city’s motor transportation venture, appar- 
ently, was not thoroughly planned. It has 
been a regrettable venture. 

Commissioner Moorehead called it 
“petty politics.” He added: 

We have decided to withdraw the bus 
from service until a definite decision has 
been made as to its payment. The purpose 
of its purchase was to better transportation 
conditions in Oakland, This we have done. 
In the four months the bus has been in 
operation it has traveled about 18,000 
miles, carried 60,000 passengers and cleared 
$600 over and above expenses. 

In the meantime the question has 
arisen: Who gets the $600? 

When the Rosalie appeared on the 
streets its sponsors were very enthusi- 
astic. They predicted that the coach 
was merely a forerunner of a whole 
fleet of city buses. It was even pic- 
tured to press and public that.the time 
had arrived to tear down trolley wires, 
rip up the tracks, end the so-called 
traction monopoly and have the city go 


into the transportation business on a- 


big scale. 

These views, however, met with a 
cold reception from the people of Oak- 
land. Many improvement clubs passed 
resolutions hostile to this plan and 


the Mayor,;was advised to,“go slow.’ 
He and Mr. Moorehead, however, 


campaigned for their project and lined 


up one newspaper with them. The other 
three members of the Oakland City 
Council opposed the proposition and 
were backed by the City Auditor, who 
has refused to sign all warrants for 
expenses incurred in the operation of 
the bus. 

The bus was a direct challenge to 
the one-man cars, to which the Mayor 
and Moorehead are violently opposed. 
The cars, however, were approved by 
the State Railroad Commission and 
they have since been put on six months 
probation in Bérkeley, where an ordi- 
nance forbidding their operation has 
been lifted for that period. 


Want One-Man Operation 
in Springfield, Ohio 


Springfield, Ohio, may adopt one-man 
cars as the best method of bolstering 
its street railway system, which has 
not had a profit for some time. Offi- 
cials.of the Springfield Railway have 
told members of the City Commission 
that’ they must have some relief if 
they are to continue operating. 

Under present conditions the railway 
company pays $500 a month to the city 
in franchise taxes, paves between its 
tracks and furnishes first-class service 
on all lines. The City’ Commission. is 
considering the proposition and will 
examine the results of one-man car 
operation in other cities before arriving 
at a decision. 


One-Man Car Praised at Hearing 
in Sioux City 


The one-man car has come to stay in 
Sioux City, Iowa, as long as the present 
fare of 64 cents is in effect. This was 
the declaration of W. J. Bertke of the 
Sioux City Service Company before ap- 
proximately 200 citizens who attended 
a hearing before the,City Council. | 

It was brought out that since the 
investigation was started the company 
has maintained an extra car to Leeds 
during the rush hours when people are 
returning home from their work in the 
evening; that smoking on the cars is 
gradually being eliminated, and that 
the “school car” from Leeds has not 
been so overcrowded for a few days, as 
a “tripper” has followed and picked 
up the’ overflow patrons. 

After hearing all complaints, Mayor 
Short summed up the situation as cen- 
tering on the one-man cars. 

C. M. Feist, master mechanic of the 
Sioux City Service Company, discussed 
the economic value of the one-man 
cars. He pointed out that the one-man 
car reduced operating costs, cut down 
accidents and enabled the company to 
exist on a paying basis. He declared 
that there were 34 per cent fewer acci- 
dents with the one-man car than with 
the two-man car. » 

Mr. Bertke stated that the company 
put on all the cars it possibly could 
and tried its best to accommodate the 
public. He said that the company runs 
between 90 and 100 cars on its lines 
between 5 and 6 o’clock every evening. 

‘The investigation committee will be 
continued. ‘ 
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New York City Would Disclaim 
Responsibility 

The plea that New York City is not 
responsible for injuries caused by its 
trackless trolley system on Staten 
Island was put forth as a defense this 
week in the trial of a suit against the 
eity for $75,000 for negligence. The 
plaintiff, Mrs. Eva Chrampanis, alleged 
that her husband, while riding a bicycle 
on the right side of the road on March 
10, 1923, was killed by careless opera- 
tion of one of the municipal trackless 
trolley buses, which run on Richmond 
Turnpike and other streets on Staten 
Island. é ! 
No defense alleging contributory 
negligence was set up. Instead, the 
city attorney put forth the claim that 
the State Court of Appeals had de- 
cided the city had no right to operate 
the line. Hence the city is not re- 
sponsible for accidents. The presiding 
judge upheld this plea and took the 
case from the jury. a 

If this defense of the city is upheld 
by the court when the case is again 
tried in the Supreme Court, plaintiff’s 
counsel avers he will include Mayor 
Hylan and other city officials in an 
amended complaint, holding them per- 
sonally responsible for the operation 
of the line. He also said he might 
probably institute injunction proceed- 
ings restraining the city from further 
operation of the line unless he is as- 
sured by the city officials that they will 
obtain from the Legislature the proper 
authority to maintain and operate the 
trackless trolley system. 


Indiana Union Suffers Serious 
Accident 


A head-on collision occurred on Feb. 
2 on the Union Traction Company of 
Indiana between Fortville and Ingalls. 
It resulted in the death of thirteen per- 
sons certainly, and perhaps three or 
four others, and the injury of a num- 
ber of other persons. Each train con- 
sisted of a motor car and trailer. All 
’ ears were of wood, and took fire. Three 
of them burned, thereby causing sev- 
eral of the fatalities. The statement 
made by President Brady on Feb. 3 to 
the press follows: 


The investigation of the cause of the 
deplorable accident has not been completed. 
The collision was between Train 21 west- 
bound and Train 24 eastbound. The regu- 
larly scheduled meeting point of these trains 
shown by the official time-tables in the 
hands of all trainmen is at Siding Mur, 
which is at the east edge of Fortville. It 
is the duty of each ‘train to remain at the 
regularly scheduled meeting point until the 
opposite train has been met. 

The accident occurred east of Siding Dent, 
which is about 1 mile east of Siding Mur. 
The dispatcher’s records show an order to 
Train 21, the westbound train, to meet 
Train 24 at Dent. They show no order to 
Train 24 to proceed east of Mur, the dis- 
patcher stating that on the arrival of Train 
24 at Mur and the non-arrival there of 
Train 21 he expected on telephone report 
by the No. 24 trainmen to give them an 
order to proceed to Dent, and there meet 
Train 21. 

Train 24 did not stop at Mur, but pro- 
ceeded past Dent, and thereby collided with 
Train 21, which was proceeding to Dent 
as authorized by its order. The trainmen on 
Train 24 say that they received an order 
at Lawrence directing the meeting of Train 
21 at Goul, which is about 9 miles east of 
Fortville. The order actually received by 
these trainmen is supposed to have been 
destroyed by fire, but the records of the dis- 
patcher do not bear out the statement of 
the trainmen as to this order. The investi- 
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e for a few days. 

The automatic block signals between Mur 
and Ingalls were not in operation Saturday, 
and had not been for some days, and this 
fact had been bulletined to all trainmen on 
the Indianapolis-Muncie line, and was 
understood by them. The non-operation of 
these signals was due to work on the high- 
tension transmission line between Fortville 
and Ingalls. The block signals are a deli- 
cate apparatus, and it is not unusual for 
them to be inoperative for short periods 
because of transmission line work or other 
causes. In such cases it is the well under- 
stood practice to bulletin the fact to train- 
men, notifying them to disregard signals 
until notice of their being again in operation 
is given. It was expected to have the Mur 
signals in operation again by Monday or 
Tuesday. 

The motormen on both trains were ex- 
perienced employees, one having been in 
the service of the company for twenty-five 
years, and the other for fourteen years. 
They were regarded as trustworthy and 
well qualified men. 


oa has not been completed, and may not 


Improvement Program 
Announced 


A tentative program announced by 
the Department of Street Railways of 
the city of Detroit includes extensions, 
improvements and rehabilitation of 
street railway lines and equipment 
estimated to cost between $1,250,000 
and $2,000,000. It is planned to com- 
mence the work in the spring and it 
is estimated that the extension pro- 
gram will take about two years to com- 
plete. It is planned by the commission 
to spend such amount of money as is 
made available out of the $5,000,000 
bond issue voted by the electors of 
Detroit last April, and at the same 
time continue financing its rehabilita- 
tion program from the earnings of the 
system. AS approximately $900,000 is 
available annually for rehabilitation 


‘purposes, the total to be spent during 


the next two years, including amounts 
from bond sales and earnings, will ap- 
proximate $3,000,000. 

Twelve new lines or extensions are 
proposed, the most of which will be 
extensions into new city territory not 
now served by the street railway lines. 
Plans for the track extensions have 
been completed and only the Mayor’s 
and the commission’s approval are 
needed. 


Republican’s Transit Bills in 
New York Legislature 


Majority Leader Simon L. Adler of 
Monroe County on Feb. 6 introduced in 
the Assembly a bill amending the pub- 
lic service commission law adding a 
new article eight creating a board of 
transportation for the city of New 
York to consist of three members to 
be appointed by the Mayor of the city 
of New York. 

The bill reflects the Republican idea 
on transit matters. It was introduced 
as a party measure ahead of the Demo- 
cratic bill, which has not yet made its 
appearance. The measure does not 
abolish the present Transit Commis- 
sion, but transfers to the newly cre- 
ated body jurisdiction over subway 
lines and allows the city of New York 
to operate itself lines which have been 
on a paying basis for a period of two 
years. There is no 5-cent or any other 
specified rate in the bill. On the other 
hand, provision is made for adjusting 
the fare charged so as to meet certain 
requirements of earnings, fixed charges, 
interest, amortization of securities, ete. 
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Guilty Employees of International 
May Appeal 


Federal Judge George S. Morris, who 
presided at the trial of the four strik- 
ing platform employees of the Inter- 
national Railway, Buffalo, found guilty 
of conspiracy in connection with the 
dynamiting of. the Buffalo-Niagara 
Falls high-speed line train at Ellwood 
during the strike in August, 1922, 
signed a writ of error which enabled 
the four convicted men to appeal to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. They have been released under 
$20,000 bail each pending the appeal 
to the Court of Appeals. 

The trial of State Senator Robert C. 
Lacey, John M. Parker, president of 
the Buffalo local of the Amalgamated; 
Clarence F. Conroy. business agent, 
and Vincent Tuero, financial secretary, 
on charges of conspiracy in connection 
with the dynamite outrage, has been 
adjourned until the March term of 
United States district court. Additional 
charges of a more serious character 
have been brought against several of 
the alleged conspirators in the dyna- 
mite outrage by the Niagara’ County 
authorities. 

Edward C. Sands of Buffalo, another 
striking platform employee of the In- 
ternational, was' indicted by the Niagara 
County Grand Jury on charges of 
burglary, larceny and criminally re- 
ceiving stolen property in connection 
with the theft of large quantities of 
dynamite in Niagara Falls just pre- 
vious to the dynamite outrage on the 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls high-speed inter- 
urban line at Ellwood Station in 
August, 1922. When arrainged before 
Judge Charles Hickey, Sands pleaded 
not guilty and was released on $2,000 
bail. 


Hearing Brings Out Defects of 
New. York Home Rule 
Measure 


Another hearing at Albany appears 
to be likely on the so-called: home rule 
measure for New York State. At the 
hearing on Jan. 30 under the auspices 
of Governor Smith’s Home Rule Com- 
mission critics of the measure said that 
under the provisions of the bill as 
drawn mayors would become petty 
czars, local legislative bodies would be 
in a position to perpetuate themselves 
in power indefinitely, regardless of the 
popular will, and taxpayers would be 
at the mercy of spendthrift city ad- 
ministrations. However, praise was 
mingled freely with censure. Prac- 
tically every one who appeared to 
criticize had words of commendation for 
the painstaking labors of the Home 
Rule Commission in the difficult task 
confronting it. 

The Home Rule Commission is com- 
posed of Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats, with the latter, however, in the 
majority. Its chairman is James J. 
Hoey. He has said he was greatly im- 
pressed with many of the recom- 
mendations which were made at the 
hearing and intimated that possibly 
the bill, when revised, would come up 
for discussion at another public hear- 
ing prior to its introduction in the 
Legislature. 
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Cleveland Goes Behind 


Receipts Under Service at Cost with 
Five-Cent Fare $1,147,159 Less 
than Expenditures 


Expenses of the Cleveland Railway 
for the year 1923 under the service-at- 
cost grant exceeded receipts by $1,147,- 
159, according to the annual report 
made to the company’s stockholders by 
John J. Stanley, president. 

The company’s gross income during 
1923 was $16,494,312 as compared with 
$17,082,393 in 1922. This decrease was 
due to the fact that the rate of fare 
charged during the year was, for the 
most part, 5 cents cash, eleven tickets 
for 50 cents. Since Dec. 1, however, 
the company has been operating at its 
maximum rate of fare allowed by the 
franchise, namely 6 cents cash or nine 
tickets for 50 cents. 

The company’s passenger - income 
per fare in 1923 was 5.35 cents, as 
compared with 5.81 cents in. 1922 and 


FARE Fund DeEFiciT $41,792 


The deficit in the interest fund, which 
is the company’s fare barometer, at 
the beginning of the present year, was 
$41,792. This fund originally was es- 
tablished at $500,000 and the rate of 
fare cannot be reduced until it tops 
$700,000 again. 

The company operated 38,282,973 car 
miles during 1923 and its total riders 
numbered 417,405,905 as compared with 
402,262,233 in the year previous. 

During 1923 the company paid out 
$4,610,536 in wages to its conductors, 
motormen and trainmen and $1,582,- 
596 for injuries and damages. Its tax 
bill amounted to $1,082,195 while its 
stock and bondholders received $2,- 
018,411. 

In his report to the stockholders Mr. 
Stanley pointed out that the sort of 
service rendered by the company was 
entirely up to the City Council and 
that its financing for new additions was 
also a problem for the city to work out. 
He pointed out likewise that if the city 
wishes to purchase the lines it could 
do so by paying $110 a share. 

Such capital as the company ex- 
pended in the year, with but one ex- 
ception, came from the sale or retire- 
ment of property, and such extensions 
and betterments as are listed are, of 
course, but a change in the item or 
character of the property. The excep- 
tion was the construction of the East 
Seventy-ninth Street line. The cost of 
this work was financed by the owners 
of the abutting property or by con- 
cerns directly benefited by the exten- 
sion of the service, who subscribed and 
paid for $100,000 of the railway stock. 
In this connection Mr. Stanley said: 

This was the only stock which the com- 
pany sold during 1923. The range of prices 
in the local market was not as extensive 
in 1923 as in the previous year, the stock 
not once touching par, nor did it drop below 


87%. As I have previously said to you, 
the range of prices for the last four years, 


nd Corporate 
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while indicating perhaps some tendency 
toward reaching a figure at which we can 
hope to finance extensions and betterments, 
is still pointing to the futility of doing so 
in the immediate future. So that the form 
of financing followed the last few years, 
namely, taking the value of property the 
city has authorized us to retire and with it 
paying for other property, the purchase of 
which the city approves, will continue to go 
on indefinitely. I have already said that 
this does not injure either the security 
of your investment or impair our_ability 
to earn the return on your stock. Because 
of the limited amount of capital that can 
be thus used, it does restrict development 
of the property, making for change without 
expansion. : f 

This, more than at any time in the last 
ten years, depends very largely on our 
partner, e city. Twelve years ago the 
city by its daily interest and co-operation 
in our operations created “the best trans- 
portation at cost” (and that cost excep- 
tionally low) to be found anywhere in this 
country. Its attitude on growth and devel- 
opment of the system was likewise most 
helpful. Should this administration. take 
up anew its responsibilities and carry out 
jts obligations to us and to the public. we 
will be enabled properly to serve the com- 
munities which are Greater Cleveland and 
to extend and improve our facilities for the 
making of a Greater Cleveland. 

We are committed to the building of a 
few track extensions and to the completion 
of the-power stations now under way. We 
should have more cars, at least four new 
operating stations and, when the city shall 
have built elevateds or subways, the equip- 
ment with which to operate them. But 
service and growth rest; for the immediate 
future, with the city rather than with us. 
The maintenance and operation of the prop- 
erty will continue to be as efficient as we 
can make them. That we owe both to you 
and the city. 


New Interests Will Continue 
Massachusetts Lines 


A new street railway is being or- 
ganized in Massachusetts. Charles 
Melhado and associates have formed 
the Gardner-Templeton Street Railway, 
and have purchased at a receiver’s sale 
a part of the Northern Massachusetts 
Street Railway. To finance the deal 
they have petitioned the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities for au- 
thority to issue $90,000 of stock. This 
petition was granted on Jan. 29, after 
the department had made an appraisal 
of the physical property, as is required 
under Massachusetts laws. The prop- 
erty was found to be worth $143,871. 
The new company will operate that 
section of the defunct railway which 
extends from Greenwood’s shop in 
South Gardner to Riley’s switch in 
Templeton. 

Voters of Athol, Mass., on Feb. 4 
ratified the plan for municipal purchase 
of the Athol & Orange section of the 
Northern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way. Action on a bond issue for the 
purchase will be taken at the annual 
appropriation meeting on Feb. 21. The 
section of road is 6.76 miles long. 
Approval of the sale of a parcel of the 
railway with equipment for $18,484 to 
the town of Athol was given recently 


by Justice Braley of the Massachusetts. 


Supreme Court; also of 500 tons of 
rails to Henry Lewis. & Company, 
Philadelphia, for $10,000, and 110,000 
lb. of copper wire to the Snyder Cor- 
poration, Rochester, N. Y., for $30,000. 


Pittsburgh Goes Ahead 


Owners Preparing to Carry Out Reha- 
bilitation Now that Receivers 
Have Been Discharged 


The property of the Pittsburgh Rail- 
way has been returned to its owners. 
This was done on Feb. 1 under court 
degree, referred to-previously in the 
EvncTric RAILWAY JOURNAL. The 
court, however, retains certain tech- 
nical jurisdiction. The degree of this 
jurisdiction is specified by it in its 
formal order. Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing still to be done by the 
receivers is to file their final report. 
This they are directed by the court to 
do before April 1. 
the receivers are to file will show all 
their receipts and disbursements from 
their last accounting, together with a 
schedule of all claims, debts and liabil- 
ities. 

The new agreement with the city 
under which the company will operate 
will run for ten years. It was drawn 
up in the fall of 1921 after prolonged 
negotiations and has only been awaiting 
the lifting of the receivership to be put 
into effect. The. terms of the measure 
were reviewed at length in ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Noy. 26, 1921, 
page 967. Naturally they have come 
in for comment recently principally by 
the Mayor in a most,favorable light 
in a formal statement which he made 
and in a speech by him before mem- 
bers of the local Chamber of Commerce. 

Briefly the capitalization of the com- 
pany will be reduced from about $156,- 
000,000 to $62,500,000. On this sum 
the annual return permitted to be 
earned by the company has been fixed 
at $3,750,000. A board of control will 
have a voice in the affairs of the com- 
pany. Two members of this board will 
be appointed by the city of Pittsburgh, 
one by the other municipalities to the 
agreement and one by the company. 
Five million dollars is to be spent for 
rehabilitation. A fixed payment is to 
be made by the company in place of 
tolls, taxes and other charges. The 
claims of the city against the company 
are settled for $526,091. Fares are 
to be reduced if there is a surplus 
from operation and increased if there 
is a deficit. In other words, there is to 


be a start anew under modified service 
at cost. 


Declaration of Brooklyn City 
Stock Dividend Approved 
At a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Brooklyn City Railroad 


on Feb. 6 the proposal was approved 
to increase the capital stock from 


1,200,000 shares of $10 par value to 


1,600,000. Application will be made to 
the Transit Commission for authority 
to issue the additional capital stock 
as a 834 per cent stock dividend. A 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share 
was declared on the capital stock, pay- 
able March 1, 1924, to stockholders 
of record Feb. 15, 1924. 

As explained in the ELEectric RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for Feb. 2 after the 
Brooklyn City Railroad, formerly leased 
to the Brooklyn Heights Railroad, was 
returned to its owners dividends were 
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withheld and capital expenditures in 
excess of $4,000,000 were made out of 
earnings. It is now proposed to issue 
the stock against these expenditures. 


Sale of Chicago & Oak Park Line 
Confirmed 
Sale of the Chicago & Oak Park 


Elevated Railway to the new Chicago - 


Rapid Transit Company, which is a con- 
solidation of Chicago’s four elevated 
lines, has been approved by the United 
States District Court. 

The Chicago & Oak Park has been in 
receivership for several years, and the 
other three lines, the Northwestern, 
Metropolitan and South Side, had ar- 
ranged to consolidate some time ago. 

The organization of the Chicago 
Rapid Transit Company was referred 
to at length in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Jan. 26, page 156. 


Long Island Traction Company 
Abandons Service 


In accordance with an order of Gen. 
. Lincoln C. Andrews, confirmed by the 
courts, service on the New York & 
Long Island Traction Company from 
the Brooklyn city line at Grant Avenue 
‘to Lynbrook, L. I., was suspended on 
Feb. 5. Borough President Connelly of 
Queens has asked Grover A. Whalen, 
Commissioner of Plant and Structures, 
to institute bus service in Queens to 
relieve the situation. Gen. Andrews in 
referring to the abandonment said that 
the matter had been considered from 


every angle and that the operation of’ 


the line was impracticable and impos- 
sible under existing conditions. He 
said that the company would build up 
the other lines where the patronage 
was of assistance to it. A committee 
from the South Ozone Park Civic Club 
has gone before the Public Service Com- 
mission asking for relief. This section 
was the principal sufferer. from the 
shutdown. 


North Carolina Public Service 
Sold to Holding Company 


W. S. Barstow & Company, New 
York, announce the purchase of the 
North Carolina Public Service Com- 
pany by the General Gas & Electric 
Corporation. Charles B. Hole, his 
brothers and associates in the North 
Carolina company retain a substantial 
interest, but the company will be under 
the same policy and management as all 
other properties of the General Gas & 
Electric Company, the president of 
which is W. S. Barstow. 

The North Carolina Public Service 
Company was incorporated in 1909 
under the laws of North Carolina with 
a perpetual charter. It owns and op- 
erates the electric light and power, gas 
and electric railway properties in 
Greensboro and suburbs, the electric 
light and power, gas and electric rail- 
way business serving Salisbury, Spen- 
cer and East Spencer and the electric 
railway business at Concord. 

Additional 8 per cent preferred stock 
of the General Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion is being offered at $101.50 per 
share to finance the purchase. 


‘ing the 


four years. 


Issue of $7,000,000 of Common 
Stock Authorized 


By the vote of three to two, the 
Commission Council of New Orleans, 
La., has approved the ordinance author- 
izing the New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., to issue $7,500,000 in common 
stock to be sold at par and to pay 
dividends not to exceed 9 per cent. 

The ordinance carries with it the 
authorization also to pay a’ dividend 
of 9 per cent on the old common stock, 
amounting to more than $8,000,000, 
which formerly could pay legally only 
8 per cent. 

A third provision authorizes the 
corporation to: issue preferred stock 
at par and with the consent of the 
Commission Council, as the opportu- 
nity arises. ; 

Mayor McShane and Commissioner 

Ray voted against the ordinance and 
Commissioners Black, Murphy and 
Maloney for it. 
' The Electric Bond & Share Company 
controls the outstanding common stock 
in the Public Service, Inc., and will 
purchase, it is expected, the new issue 
just authorized. : 

Those who advocated the issuance of 
common stock in preference to the sale 
of additional bonds with which to obtain 
the funds necessary to undertake the 
improvement and extensions advance 
the following reasons for opposing a 
further sale of bonds: 

1. That the matter of allowable dividend 
rate upon the common stock does not affect 
the agreed allowance to the earnings on 
the investment as a whole, which remains 
at 7% per cent, : Ph 

2. That it is highly important to the citi- 
zenry of New Orleans that the company be 
placed in a position to make at the earliest 
possible time the improvements and addi- 
tions necessary to effect economical and 
efficient production of its three classes of 
service. are 

3. That the handling of the additional 
finances by means of a stock issue will 
make unnecessary the taking out of its earn- 
ings $6,187,500 cash in the next twenty- 
five years and be a more economical 
method than the issuance of twenty-five 
year 5 per cent bonds. Bonds will necessi- 
tate the amortization and payment of inter- 
est and losses due to handling and market- 
bond issue totaling $17,562,500 
dividend as follows: par value of bonds, 
$7,500,000; handling charge, estimated at 
5 per cent, $375,000; loss which the com- 
pany must stand in seiling its bonds to 
meet the market, $1,312,500; and interest 
for twenty-five years, $8,375,000. Under 
the stock plan, the company in twenty-five 
years will pay out of its earnings $11,375,000 
as follows: Additional 1 per cent, dividend 
rate on present $8,000,000 common stock, 
$2,000,000; dividend on new $7,500,000 is- 
sue, $9,375,000. In addition it will benefit 
and the public will benefit through reduced 
cost of operation through a new equipment 
to be installed with the new capital. 


Formal New York Railways 
Reorganization Plan 
Expected 


Plans for reorganizing the New 
York Railways, which operates surface 
lines in the Borough of Manhattan, 
were reported on Feéb. 8 to have been 
agreed to by virtually all parties con- 
cerned. The properties have been 
under control of the court for almost 
The reorganization will 
be so arranged that the fixed charge 
and interest obligations will be scaled 
down to a point where the likelihood 
will be forever removed of the com- 
pany’s again entering the bankruptcy 


court. Capitalization of the new com- 
pany will be low enough, in other 
words, to permit of ample earnings 
on a 5-cent fare. The $58,500,000 bond 
and the $17,500,000 stock structure of 
the old company did not permit this. 
The successor company under the re- 
organization will be divorced from the 
Interborough, which formerly owned 
it. A majority of the new common 
stock, which will be of nominal amount, 
will be held by banking interests. 


Auction Sales in New York.—At the 
public auction rooms of A. H. Muller 
& Sons there were no sales of electric 
railway securities this week. 


Messrs. Butler and Taylor Elected at 
Atlanta.—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., on 
Jan. 29, Frank L. Butler, vice-pres- 
ident and general operating manager, 
and W. H. Taylor, vice-president and 
general manager, were elected members 
of the board of directors. 


Hearing in Connection with Move to 
Lift Receivership—A hearing was set 
to be held before the Public Service 
Commission of New York at Albany, 
on Feb. 6, on the petition of W. G. 
Phelps, receiver of the Binghamton 
Railway, for permission to issue $700,- 
000 of five-year 6 per cent refunding 
bonds as one of the steps now under 
way to transfer the railroad property 
from the hands of the receiver to the 
corporation and its stockholders. The 
application for the extension during 
the next twelve months of the 6-cent 
fare agreement between the railway 
and the city is still pending. 

New Director Elected.—C. H. Rem- 
bold, business manager of the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star, has been elected a 
director of the Cincinnati Street Rail- 
way, to succeed the late Judge Rufus B. 
Smith. 

Ohio River Railway to Be Sold.—The 
property of the Ohio River Electric Rail- 
way & Power Company is to be sold at 
foreclosure sale at Pomeroy; Ohio, on 
Feb. 26. It consists of about 13 miles of 
track, built about twenty years ago, 
extending from ‘Hiobson, Ohio, to a 
number of towns and villages, together 
with all rails, poles, wires, cars, etc., 
used in the operation of the property. 
Included in the sale is the outstanding 
common stock of the Pomeroy & Mid- 
dleport Electric Railway, a subsidiary 
which supplies electric current for light, 
heat and power purposes in the village 
of Pomeroy and territory east of it. 
The receiver is Harry Hartwell, who, 
besides his office in Pomeroy, has an 
office at Room 1034, 120 Broadway, 
New York. The company has been 
in the hands of a receiver since 1919. 

Net Receipts Lower in Boston.—The 
trustees of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way have filed with the Massachusetts 
Legislature a statement for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1923, showing receipts 
exceeded cost of service by $679,631, 
compared with $1,412,189 in 1922. Total 
receipts were $34,096,813, against $32,- 
699,176, while total cost of service was 
$33,417,181, compared with $31,386,987 
in 1922. The principal factor con- 
tributing to the extra expense during 
the year was the increase in wages. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


_ Anti-Parking Regulations 
Recommended 


Rules of Pedestrians and Changes of 
Car Routes Proposed in the Traffic 
Report Presented in Baltimore 


Street congestion in Baltimore is 
now as bad and if not worse than 
before millions of dollars were spent by 
the city after the great fire in 1904 
to widen the streets. This declaration 
is made in the report of the Mayor’s 
committee appointed to investigate the 
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other restrictions are recommended, 
and parking is defined as not including 
the stopping of commercial vehicles 
for a sufficient length of time to load 
or unload and passenger vehicles to 
take on or let off passengers. Power 
to formulate and enforce traffic regula- 
tion should be lodged in the Police Com- 
missioner, subject to the approval of 
the Mayor. 

Within the congested district pedes- 
trians should cross the street only at 
street intersections, and in all cases at 
right angles with the street. ‘Those 
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The Mayor’s Committee in Baltimore Recommends Strict Anti-Parking Regulations 
; Within the Central Business District as Shown on This Map 


conditions affecting vehicular traffic in 
that city. A large part of this con- 
gestion is brought about by automobile 
parking, which at present is stopping 
the flow of. commerce—the “lifeblood” 
of the city. 

In the congested district the com- 
mittee believes that parking should be 
prohibited between 7:30 am. and 6 
p.m. on the important streets indicated 
in black in the accompanying map, also 
‘that there shall be no parking between 
7:30 and 9:30 a.m. and between 4:30 
and 6:30 p.m? on any double car track 
street within' the congested area shown 
on the map, or on Cathedral, Liberty 
and St. Paul Streets. On other streets, 
in the district, within the rush hours 
named, thirty-minute parking is to be 
‘permitted, and between 9:30 a.m. and 
4:30 p.m. two-hour parking. Some 


waiting for street cars should. remain 
on the sidewalk until the car is within 
200 ft. or less of the stopping point, 
except where safety zones are estab- 
lished. = 
The question of street cars in the 
downtown section was considered, but 
any idea of their removal “was found 
to be simply out of the question” be- 
cause of the dependence on them by 
the public to reach the business sec- 
tion. A few changes in route were 
suggested, with the cutting out of some 
stops on Fayette Street. Other recom- 
mendations included a limited amount 
of street widening, especially at cor- 
ners, erection of safety aisles, a study 
of what might be done to reduce the 
number of steam railroad: grade cross- 
ings, greater supervision over the 
licensing of taxicab drivers, etc. 
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Another Atlanta Hearing 


Opposition to Plea of Company for Ten- 
Cent Fare Shows Itself Vindictive 
—Railway May Use Buses 


Descriptions of the Georgia Railway 
& Power Company, Atlanta, varying 
from “an organization of public-spirited 
men striving unselfishly to serve At- 
lanta” to “a set of hypocrites who 
would carry public partnership only for 
public gain” characterized the fourth 
public hearing on Jan. 29 on the com- 
pany’s petition to the City Council for 
permission to apply remedies to over- 
come the alleged critical financial con- 
dition on its railway lines. 

Dr. Thornwell Jacobs, president of 
Oglethorpe University, urged that the 
petition of the railway be granted. He 
reviewed the history of: public enmity 
for public service corporations and de- 
clared that the public, little by little, 
had throttled the enterprise which was 
serving it. He came out flatfooted for 
the granting of a 10-cent fare so as to 
permit the company to make a fair 
return on its investment and in turn 
-give, the public better service. Any 
curtailment of service would injuve At- 
lanta’s educational institutions. © 

Myer ‘Goldberg, Atlanta ‘attorney, 
voiced opposite sentiments. He charged 
the company with having ulterior mo- 
tives, and said that the,petition should 
have been carried direct to the Public 
Service Commission, which body would 
decide whether or not the appeal was 
worth considering. 

L. N. Parks, an ex-jitney operator, 
sprang the surprise of the hearing when 
he declared in favor of a 10-cent fare 
and a 2-cent charge for transfers by 
the railway. Mr. Parks said that he 
had operated a jitney line for a num- 
ber of months, charging the regular 
fare of 10 cents per passenger. Even at 
this rate, he claimed, jitney operation 
did not pay. i 

Chairman Atkinson of the board in 
a recent public address said the com- 
pany was ready to start bus operation 
as soon as the earnings of its railway 
department were sufficient to enable it 
to borrow the necessary money. He 
said that the lines under contemplation 
would be of two sorts—lines connect- 
ing up with car lines in suburbs to 
which the railway had not yet,.been 
extended and bus lines supplementing 
the regular railway lines where the 
traffic was too heavy. oe 

The railway-is asking 10 cents. for 
single cash fares, tickets to be sold 
three for 20 cents; a 2-cent transfer 
charge, and the elimination of jitneys 
from all streets upon which street cars 
are operating. Final jurisdiction, how- 
ever, rests with the state commission. 


Bus Companies Also Want 
to Operate on Concourse 


Two bus companies, in addition to the 
Third Avenue Railway, have applied 


‘for franchises to operate buses on the 


Grand Concourse, New York City, and 


‘have submitted offers to the Board of 
Estimate. 


The Audubon Transportation Cor- 
poration wants a five-year franchise 
and proposes to diyide the Concourse 
route into two zones, charging a 5-cent 
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fare for each, with’ tickets, for school © 


children at twenty tickets for $1. 

The Boulevard Transit Corporation 
asks for a five-year franchise at a 
10-cent fare, and declares that, if 
granted an exclusive franchise, it will 
invest from $600,000 to $1,000,000 to 
put in service 150 double-deck buses. 


Niles Increases Fare to Ten Cents 


The City Council of Niles has passed 
an ordinance increasing fares on the 
lines of the West End Traction Com- 
pany from 5 cents to 10 cents. Reten- 
tion of car service in Trumbull County 
seems now assured as the action of the 
_ Niles Council has held up settlement 
of the controversy between the West 
End Traction Company, a subsidiary 
of the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Com- 
pany, and the cities of Niles, Girard, 
Warren and Youngstown. The com- 
mission had already granted permission 
to the company to suspend service. 
The company’s contention was that for 
the past. four: years operation had 
been conducted with an actual loss. 
When the company threatened suspen- 
_ sion the city. of Warren authorized the 
10-cent. fare. Similar action followed 
later ‘by Girard. The details of the 
matter have been given previously. 


Experimental Service With Hired 
Buses Proposed for Toledo 


Buses rented from private owners 
are to receive a six-months trial on two 
routes suggested to the Toledo Coun- 
cil for a crosstown line. In this way 
the Council hopes to have a referen- 
dum of the riders on which route is 
preferred. Street Railway Commis- 
sioner Cann has insisted on the Fear- 
ing Street route while the city plan 
commission has favored the Hawley 
Street route.’ The commissioner has 
received bids and ‘told the Council that 
it will cost $310 a day to lease twelve 
buses for the experiment. _ 

It is. hardly probable that the cross- 
town line will be put into service as 
soon as Gouncil anticipates because the 
Community Traction Company has not 
been consulted as yet. B. C. Adams, 
president, has informally advised the 
commissioner that the attitude of the 
company is unfavorable to the bus ex- 
periment until the stabilizing fund had 
been replenished. 

Mr. Cann has estimated that the 
bus experiment will cost between $6,000 
and $7,000 a month more than revenues 
available from the service. ; 

The power problem has become a 
veritable “Chinese puzzle.” The com- 
pany has filed with the Public Utilities 
Commission its present rate, which calls 
for demand charge of $23,000 a month 
and 0.9 cent per kilowatt-hour. This 
amounts to a rate of about 1.6122 cents 
per kilowatt-hour on the basis of 
amount of power consumed. The com- 
missioner estimates that the rate should 
be 1.25 cents, or a saving of about 
$10,080 a month on the total power 
bill. Court action appears likely. 

' The 8-cent fare with a token rate of 
four for 30 cents has resulted in an 
increase of about 10 per cent in rev- 
enues, indicating that the riding public 
has willingly accepted the higher rate. 


Hearing Likely on Connecticut 
Fare Matter 


The Public Utilities Commission of 
Connecticut. is expected to meet at 
Hartford at a date to be announced 
later for a hearing on the petitions 
which some of the cities of the State 
indicate they will file asking relief from 
the increase in fares on the lines of the 
Connecticut Company effective Feb. 10. 

Chairman Higgins of the commission 
is reported to have said that since prac- 
tically: every community will be repre- 


sented it has also been decided that the 


petition of the Connecticut Company 
seeking to increase fares in Bridgeport 
will be indefinitely postponed and will 
probably be heard at this time. 

It is understood that it is the inten- 
tion of the commission to take one peti- 
tion and make a test case, but each 
city’s plea will be heard separately. 

The company is seeking to restore 
the rate of three tickets for 25 cents 
formerly in effect for the present rate 
of two tickets for 15 cents. 


Ticket Fare Rate Increased — 
in Grand Rapids 


Ticket fares on the Grand Rapids 
Railway, Grand Rapids, Mich., were 
advanced on Feb. 1. Passengers had 
been paying 50 cents for seven tickets, 
but now pay 50 cents for six tickets. 
Cash fares remain at 10 cents. The in- 
crease in fare is made under the new 
service-at-cost franchise which provides 
that when the equalization account 
shows a debit of $50,000 the fare shall 
increase one step. At any time the 
account shows a credit of $50,000 the 
fare automatically will decrease a 
point. : 

Whenever the fare increases under 
the franchise the rate of return allowed 
the company decreases. The rate al- 
lowed under the former fare was 8 per 
cent on the valuation. With the -in- 
crease in. fare the rate allowed is a 
fraction more than 7 per cent. 


Final Action Expected on Feb. 14 
on Philadelphia Bus Proposal 


That no charge should be made the 
Philadelphia Rural Transit Company, 
bus operating subsidiary of the Phila- 
detphia, Rapid Transit Company, for 
the use: of the city’s streets by its buses 
is the opinion of Mayor Kendrick of 
Philadelphia. This statement was 
made by him in answer to criticism 
leveled at the proposed ordinances now 
under consideration by the City Coun- 
cil granting free franchises to the com- 
pany for five bus routes in the north- 
eastern district of the city. 

The ordinances were approved by the 
Council committee on transportation 
and public utilities on Feb. 5 after a 
stormy three-hour debate. The Council 
cannot. act. on the proposals until its 
regular meeting on Feb. 14. Three 
amendments were approved by the com- 
mittee. One of these reserves to the 
city the right to grant bus franchises 
to other companies. The second pro- 
vides that the city has the right to run 
its own bus lines if desirable later on, 
and a third provides for payment by 


the bus company of $250 a year for 
each bus operated after 1930 and makes 
possible cancellation of the franchise 
in 1937. 


Express Bus Service Started.—The 
Public Service Railway started the 
operation of express automobile coach 
service on its Fairview line in Camden, 
N. J., on Jan. 29. 


Buses Will Replace Cars.—The City 
Commission of Astoria, Ore., has au- 
thorized its city manager to advertise 
for bids for a franchise to operate 
buses in Astoria, to replace the railway 
service of the Pacific Power & Light 
Company, which has surrendered its 
franchise. 


Will Oppose Barring Order.—The 
Motor Bus Owners’ Association of 
Springfield, Mass., facing the prospect 
of its members being barred from oper- 
ating in the city after May 1 through 
the Mayor’s refusal to approve a re- 
newal of licenses for any applicant ex- 
cept the Springfield Street Railway, 
recently sent letters to various manu- 
facturing concerns of the city urging 
them to support the bus operators in 
their appeal for a reversal of this 
policy. The bus owners contend that 
the Mayor would exceed hig rightful 
authority in arbitrarily barring all in- 
dependent buses. 


Wants to Charge Five Cents.-The 
Glendale & Montrose Railway has filed 
an application with the California 
Railroad Commission for authority to 
cancel the commutation fare between 
Glendale and Eagle Rock, Los Angeles 
County, amounting to 34 cents a ride. 
The company wants to charge the regu- 
lar fare of 5 cents a ride. 


New Rates Announced.—The ticket 
rate on the lines of the Hutchinson 
Interurban Railway, Hutchinson, Kan., 
is two for 15 cents and-seven for 50 
cents in accordance with the recent 
approval of the Public Utilities @om- 
mission. As was announced in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of 
Feb. 2, the new rate is 8 cents for a 
single ride instead of the old 6-cent 
charge, which was blamed by the com- 
pany for the heavy loss in 1923. The 
company had asked for a 10-cent fare, 
but Emerson Carey, president of the 
company, accepted the suggestion of 
Judge Reed of the commission, who, 
with Jesse Greenfield, heard the case. 


Traffic Regulations in Foree—The 
new traffic regulations affecting Chest- 
nut. and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
were recently adopted by the drivers 
of vehicular traffic. The new regula- 
tions restrict motor and horse drawn 
vehicles to the left-hand side of* the 
two streets, with no parking permitted 
on either side of the street within the 
zone. Conductors of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company said that for 
the first time in many months they had 
been able to keep up to their schedules 
as a result of the new regulations. 
President Dunbar of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company told Traffic 
Director Fritz that he would be more 
than willing to co-operate with the 
police in helping to straighten out the 
congested traffic problem which has 
confronted the city. 
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Book Reviews 


“Studies in the Economics of Over- 
head Costs” 

By J. Maurice Clark. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1923. 502 pages. 

The author describes this book, in the 
preface, as “a bit of research into the 
principles of dynamic economics,’ and 
he says that its central theme is 
unused capacity. Electric railway 
readers know what this means because 
of the expense to which they have to 
go in providing cars and distribution 
and power capacity for use during only 
a very short time during the day, 
namely, during the rush hours. They 
do not always realize that this same 
condition of peak load and unused ca- 
pacity occurs with many other lines 
of business, with variations sometimes 
daily, sometimes weekly, sometimes 
seasonal, and sometimes varying ac- 
cording to the prosperity of the coun- 
try or fashion. In fact, most lines of 
business have their peak loads, all the 
way from farming, whose fluctuations 
are seasonal, to laundries, where the 
peak load seems to come during the 
first part of the week. In discussing 
the relation of overhead costs to pro- 
duction, the volume discusses other fac- 
tors as well as fluctuations in produc- 
tion, and a special chapter is given to 
public utilities. 


The Construction of Vitrified 
Brick Pavements 

Published by the National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
January, 1924. Y 

This ninety-two-page volume de- 
scribes a number of types of brick 
pavement for highway construction. 
Recommended specifications and meth- 
ods of construction are included. One 
entire chapter is devoted to vitrified 
brick pavements with street railway 
tracks. 


Standards of the Electric Power Club— 
Electric Power Apparatus 

Fifteenth Edition. Published by the 
Electric Power Club, Cleveland, Ohio, Octo- 
ber, 1923. 

This handbook of electric power ap- 
paratus standards, now in its fifteenth 
edition, is issued for the first time sep- 
arate from the Year Book of the club. 
It is a reference work of practical in- 
formation concerning the manufacture, 
test, and performance of electric power 
apparatus and control equipment. The 
book contains standardized practice in 
the United States, following the stand- 
ardization rules of the A.I.E.E. 

New sections have been added for 
the standardization effected with elec- 
tric drills and reamers, electric arc 
welding machines, storage batteries for 
mining and industrial locomotives, syn- 
chronous motors, abbreviations and 
symbols for use in wiring diagrams. 
Definitions relating to power switch- 
boards and oil circuit breakers have 


been added, and certain standard trans- 
former ratings have been made pre- 
ferred ratings. 


An Investigation of Powdered Coal as 
Fuel for Power Plant Boilers 

By Henry Kreisinger, John Blizard, C. E. 
Augustine and B. J. Cross. Bulletin 223 of 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, 1923. 92 pages, il- 
lustrated. 

This bulletin gives the results of a 
series of thirty-six tests made on a 
468-hp. Edge Moor boiler fired with 
pulverized coal at the Oneida Street 
station of the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light Company. The bulletin 
describes the equipment and gives the 
results that can be obtained with this 
fuel under a power plant boiler. It 
also discusses the effects of variables 
such as type of burner, fineness of coal, 
moisture, furnace temperature and ad- 
mission of air. The results of the tests 
show that an over-all boiler efficiency 
of 80 to 83 per cent can be obtained. 


A Survey of Electric Power and Light 
Companies of the United States 


Published by Bonbright & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1923. 


This survey, which has been compiled 


by the publishers, presents a series of. 


maps and tables by means of which the 
electric companies operating in cities 
and towns of 2,500 population and over 
are listed. These companies serve prac- 
tically the entire urban population of 
the United States. The capitalization 
and earnings of the larger companies 
are set forth in tabular form, and an 
additional series of maps shows all 
transmission lines in the United States 
operating at 11,000 volts or over. A 
few characteristic facts about each 
state are included in the volume, so 
that the general type of activity of the 
inhabitants of the territory may be 
quickly visualized. The relative sizes 
of the cities and their rate of growth 
are also presented to give a rough in- 
dication of the trend of power demands. 

The United States census of 1920 has 
been used as the primary source for 
the list of cities and towns and popula- 
tion statistics. Much of the material 
has been obtained through the co- 
operation of the officials of the larger 
power and light companies, the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company publications, and 
the various statistical agencies. 


Jubilee of the Glasgow Tramways, 
1872-1922 

Published by the City of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, 1928. 107 pages, illustrated. 

It is eminently desirable that the 
Glasgow Corporation should put in 
permanent form a record of the histor- 
ical addresses and other features of the 
jubilee of the Glasgow Tramways, 
which was celebrated Aug. 19, 1922, 
when this system completed its first 
fifty years of public service. The sys- 


tem started as a horse line of 23 miles 
in length, on which the fare was 2d. 
When the franchise expired in 1894, 
there were 32 miles which were taken 
over by the city and equipped with 
electricity. There are now 128 miles, 
including 6% miles of subway and 21% 
miles in Paisley and two other outlying 


towns, soon to be joined up as part of ° 


the Glasgow system. The revenue has 
increased more than ten times. Besides 
the interesting matter contained in the 
text, the book is illustrated with por- 
traits of some of the men who have 
been prominent.in the affairs of the 
tramways, a view of the jubilee proces- 
sion led by one of the early horse cars, 
and other interesting views. 


The Regulation and Management of 
Public Utilities 

By Charles Stillman Morgan, Ph.D., Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1923. 362 pages. 

The change which has come over the 
utility from an independent competitive 
enterprise to one whose activities are 
controlled, whose profits are limited, 
and whose—return is guaranteed to 
some extent ‘by the state, may not 
always be appreciated by those en- 
gaged in utility work, because they 
have seen the transformation come 
gradually. Nevertheless, the change 
is profound in its effects, and the pur- 
pose of Dr. Morgan’s book is to con- 
sider the influence which it has had 


' on utility management. 


In his book the author has classi- 
fied utility managers, for want of bet- 
ter terms, as entrepreneurial and non- 
entrepreneurial. The former, through 
extensive ownership of securities in 
the company, are identified in interest 
and motives with similar owners of 
industrial and other business enter- 
prises. The non-entrepreneurial man- 
ager may have a small proprietary 
interest in the undertaking, but is pri- 
marily a professional manager chosen 
by the owners for the attainment of the 
best results. The latter type of man- 
ager is becoming increasingly numer- 
ous, and one of the principal problems 
considered in the book is to determine, 
with this class of management, and 
with the conditions and limitations 
following commission regulation, the 
means by which efficient management 
in public utilities may be retained. 
There are many’ stimuli to this result, 
among them professional zeal, opinion 
of others similarly engaged, etc., and 
it is interesting to note that the author 
suggests the possibility of a national 
prize or number of prizes to those 
managers who in a given interval, as 
in a year, make the largest contribu- 
tion to the science or technique of 
management in the utility field. 

Service-at-cost franchises are also 
considered as regards their effect 
on company management, and the dif- 
ferent incentives or lack of them in 
various such franchises are discussed, 


including the plan of rewarding the 


management in distinction from the 
capital in the enterpr for. signal 
efficiency. Much of theddiscussion in 
the book relates directly to electric 
railways, so that the book appeals par- 
ticularly. to electric railway readers. - 
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Personal Items 


J. S. Bleecker Leaves Ohio 
Electric 


Joins Management Corporation in Phil- 
adelphia—Messrs. Pogue and 
Zimmermann Advanced 


Completion of the separation of the 
various traction lines in the old Ohio 
Electric Railway system, which at one 
time comprised more than 600 miles of 
track, was announced on Feb. 5, to- 
gether with numerous changes in the 
management of the Indianapolis, Co- 
lumbus & Eastern and Columbus, 
Newark & Zanesville lines. 

The two companies have been oper- 
ated by one management for the last 
two years, but under the new arrange- 
ment each is resolved into itself with 
separate management and offices. 

John §S. Bleecker, who has been gen- 
eral manager for the two concerns, is 
leaving to become associated with the 
management department of Day & Zim- 
mermann, public utility operators, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 

J. M. Pogue, Springfield, who has 
been purchasing agent for the joint 
management, becomes general manager 
of the Indianapolis, Columbus & East- 
ern with headquarters at Springfield 
and R. Z. Zimmermann, who has been 
local manager at Zanesville for the 
Columbus, Newark & Zanesville, be- 
comes general manager of that company 
with headquarters at Zanesville. 

The two properties have been oper- 
ated jointly for the respective bond- 
holders by the Day & Zimmermann 
organization ever since the old Ohio 
Electric Railway system, of which they 
were a part, was thrown into the hands 
of a receiver and dissolved on order of 
the federal court. 

During the last two years Mr. 
Bleecker, as general manager of the 
properties, has devoted his efforts to- 
ward re-establishing the lines in the 
confidence of the public as common 
carriers. Largely as a result of the 
efforts of the personnel directed by him 
it is said that the two companies are 
now on a better financial basis than 
at any time in recent years. 

Desire of the bondholders to exercise 
more immediate control over ‘their own 
properties is given as the reason for 
the segregation of the lines. 

The Indianapolis, Columbus & East- 
ern extends from Dayton to Columbus 
via Springfield and the Columbus, 
Newark & Zanesville line from Colum- 
bus to Zanesville via Newark. The 
Indianapolis, Columbus & Eastern also 
-operates a line between Springfield 
and Lima. 


Toledo & Western Changes 
Announced 


C. A. Brown has assumed the duties 
-_ of superintendent of the Toledo & 
Western Railroad, Sylvania, Ohio. Mr. 
Brown has been for a number of years 
master mechanic of the Community 
Traction Company of Toledo. P. W. 


Peugeot, formerly superintendent of the 
Toledo & Western Railroad at Sylvania, 
has been appointed assistant master. 
mechanic of the Community Traction 
Company. It is understood that W. A. 
Smith, formerly assistant master 
mechanic, has been made master me- 
chanic. 


Staff of Chicago Surface Lines 
'Reassigned 


Guy A. Richardson has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Chicago Surface Lines. He became 
identified with that organization a 
year ago as vice-president in charge of 
operation. 

Frank L. Hupp has been appointed 
assistant to the president as well as 
secretary of the Chicago Surface Lines. 
Mr. Hupp has been associated with 
President Henry A. Blair for many 
years. He entered the service of the 
old Chicago Union Traction Company 
in 1903 as secretary and later was con- 
tinued as secretary of the Chicago 
Railways until 1920, when he was 
elected secretary of the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines. 

Joseph V. Sullivan, who has been 
assistant to the president of the Chi- 
cago Surface Lines:since 1920, has been 
appointed assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. John E. 
Wilkie has been given a similar title. 
Both will assist Mr. Richardson with 
specially assigned duties. 

Halbert O. Crews has been appointed 
supervisor of publicity of the Chicago 
Surface Lines. Mr. Crews comes from 
Springfield, Ill,’ where he has been 
engaged in publicity work for a number 
of years. 


William Kiefer Elected President 


At the regular stockholders’ meeting 
of the Shamokin & Mount Carmel 
Transit Company, held on Jan. 21, 
William Kiefer was made president and 
general manager of the company. Mr. 
Kiefer has been associated with the 
company for the past sixteen years as 

_treasurer. He replaces E. W. Samuel, 
who resigned on Feb. 1, because of 
failing health. 


D. C. McClure Appointed General 
Superintendent 


D. C. McClure, superintendent of the 
electrical department of the Public 
Service Company of Denver, Col., has 
been named general superintendent of 
the St. Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & 
Power Company, St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. 
McClure, a graduate in electrical engi- 
neering, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, has been connected for many years 
with the Denver Gas & Electric Com- 
pany (Public Service Company). _He 
has supervised many big undertakings 


for the Public Service concern, his 
ability and untiring zeal winning for 
him the advancement to his new 
position. 


E. B. Meissner Heads 
St. Louis Car Company 


Executive Long Vice-President of Car 
Manufacturing Company Is Pro- 
moted to Succeed Mr. Beggs 


Edwin B. Meissner, vice-president of 
the St. Louis Car Company, was elected 
president and general manager of the 
company on Feb. 2, succeeding John I. 
Beggs, who at his own request was 
made chairman of the board. Mr. 
Beggs stated that the advancement of 
Mr. Meissner was in recognition of 
exceptional services’ rendered iin the 
building up of the business of the St. 
Louis Car Company during the thirteen 
years of Mr. Meissner’s administration 
of its affairs. Mr. Meissner went to 
St. Louis from Milwaukee to become 
associated with the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany on Feb. 1, 1911. 


STARTED TO WORK AT THIRTEEN 


On Jan. 1, 1899, a little more than 
twenty-five years ago, at the age of 
thirteen, Mr. Meissner entered the serv- 
ice of John I. Beggs, then president of 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., as 
messenger and office boy at $8 per 
month. Prior to that time he attended 
public school, and one semester of high 
school, but he had to discontinue study- 
ing during the day because of financial 
reverses occurring at that time to his 
father. As an auxiliary to his office 
boy wage income Mr. Meissner had a 
morning paper route and other minor 
interests in magazine and similar sell- 
ing schemes customarily utilized for 
the earning of so-called pin money for 
boys. 

Soon after entering the employ of 
Mr. Beggs as office boy in 1899, Mr. 


Meissner took up a night school course 


in shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping 
and commercial law; that completed, he 
took a three-year course at night 
equivalent to university training in 
electrical engineering, and after that a 
law school extension course, complet- 
ing his night studies at the age of 
about twenty. 


TRANSFERRED FROM MILWAUKEE 
To St. Louis 


He gradually advanced in Mr. Beggs’ 
employ through the accounting depart- 
ment, purchasing department, and 
finally to the position of chief clerk to 
the president, which position Mr. 
Meissner occupied when he was trans- 
ferred from Milwaukee to St. Louis, 
still to continue in the service of Mr. 
Beggs as assistant to the president in 
the administration of the affairs of the 
St. Louis Car Company. On Jan. 1, 
1916, he was promoted to vice-president 
of the St. Louis Car Company. As 
previously stated, Mr. Meissner, now 
only thirty-nine years of age, has been 
advanced to the post of president and 
general manager of the car building 
company. This company, by the way, is 
one of the most important manufac- 
turers of rolling stock equipment and 
appurtenances for both electric and 
steam railroads in the United States. 
It is a $3,000,000 concern with a 
60-acre plant on North Broadway in 
the so-called Baden district. 
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New Pittsburgh Railways Department Heads 


Careers of Messrs. Fitzgerald, Phillips and Boyce Reviewed Briefly— 
On These Men Will Fall Responsibility to Carry Out 
Details of Rehabilitation Program 


AO SENS of the appoint- 
ment of Thomas Fitzgerald, Frank 
R. Phillips and William H. Boyce to 
the Pittsburgh Railways. now that the 
receivership has been lifted was made 
by Arthur W. Thompson, president of 
the company, on Jan. 31. As noted 
briefly in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL for Feb. 2, page 198, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is general manager, Mr. Phillips 
mechanical and electrical engineer and 
Mr. Boyce commercial manager. All 
the other officers and employees of the 
company will continue in the service 
in their respective capacities subject to 
the regulations governing the responsi- 
bilities of their positions. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is familiar with the 
system in Pittsburgh, having made a 
survey of the district the last three 
years as consulting electric railway 


until 1902. During the next year he 
was made general superintendent of 
the Portsmouth district of the Norfolk, 
Portsmouth & Newport News Com- 
pany, in charge of railways and elec- 
trie lighting in Portsmouth, and Nor- 
folk county ferries, operating between 
Norfolk, Portsmouth and Berkley, Va. 
He also was engaged in special work 
reporting on physical and operating 
conditions of the Roanoke Railway 
Company. 

From 1903 to 1905, Mr. Fitzgerald 
served as general manager of the Lex- 
ington Railway, Lexington, Ky. In 
1908 he transferred his activities to 
Cincinnati, becoming purchasing agent 
and assistant to vice-president of the 
Ohio Traction Company, Cincinnati 
Traction Company, Cincinnati Car Com- 
pany, Cincinnati 


Northern Traction, 


president of the Pennsylvania Street 
Railway Association. Before going 
to Pittsburgh, he was master mechanic 
of the Cleveland Railway in 1894, after 
leaving high school in Cleveland. He 
has served the Pittsburgh Railways in 
many capacities, becoming  superin- 
tendent of equipment in 1910 and re- 
taining this position until his appoint- 
ment by the receivers as general 
manager. 

Mr. Boyce began his street railway 
experience in February, 1902, as a 
trainman on the railways of the elec- 
tric light and street railway company 
of Terre Haute, Indiana. He later be- 
came shopman and interurban car dis- 
patcher and in March, 1908, was trans- 
ferred to the Dallas Electric Light & 
Power Company of Dallas, Tex., where 
he became meter man and _ superin- 
tendent of the meter department and 
eventually assistant superintendent of 
the company. In September, 1905, he 
became superintendent of the Sherman 
Gas & Electric Company of Sherman, 
Tex., and went to Pittsburgh in Feb- 
ruary, 1906, to become division superin- 


Thomas Fitzgerald 


F. R. Phillips 


W. H.. Boyce 


engineer. It is expected that he will 
put into effect, as soon as possible, 
many features "which have been dis- 
cussed by the city and company for the 
‘improvement of service. 
Mr. Phillips, in charge of mechanical 
’ and electrical developments, will follow 
the expansion of the company facilities, 
particularly the 300 new cars, the 
greater facilities needed to house them 
and many other developments. 

Mr. Boyce in his capacity as com- 
mercial manager, which corresponds to 
the sales manager of industrial estab- 
lishments, will devote his time to the 
merchandising and transportation, fare 
systems, quality and quantity of serv- 
ice, public relations and such other 
duties as may be assigned by the gen- 
eral manager. 

- Mr. Fitzgerald was born and edu- 
cated in Baltimore, graduating from 
Johns Hopkins University with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in 1898, after 
which he took one year of post- 
‘graduate work. The following year he 
served as inspector of the Third Avenue 
Railroad, New York, and then accepted 
the position of superintendent of the 
Fairmont & Clarksburg Electric Rail- 
‘road in charge of railway and electric 
lighting activities, a position he held 


Company and the Indiana, Columbus & 
Eastern Traction Company. He was 
promoted in 1907 to assistant general 
manager of the' Ohio Traction Com- 
pany and Cincinnati Traction Company, 
which post he retained until 1913, when 
he was made general manager of these 
two companies. While serving as gen- 
eral manager he was called upon to 
make a number of reports on the oper- 
ating and physical condition of the 
Columbus, Buckeye Lake & Newark 
Electric Railway, the Columbus, New- 
ark & Zanesville Electric Railway, the 
Indianapolis & Northwestern Traction 
Company and the Columbus & Lake 
Michigan Railroad. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s traction activities 
were interrupted by the war, but fol- 
lowing his discharge from the army as 
lieutenant colonel in 1919, he opened 
offices in Pittsburgh as consulting elec- 
tric railway éngineer. During the past 
few years he has made a comprehensive 
study of the Pittsburgh Railways sys- 
tem and assisted in the plans for the 
reorganization. 

Mr. Phillips is one of the most widely 
known engineers in the electric railway 
industry. He has been connected with 
the Pittsburgh Railways for many 
years. Last December he was elected 


tendent and assistant superintendent 
of transportation of the ‘Pittsburgh 
Railways Company. On Aug. 1, 1909, 
he was made superintendent of the 
Beaver Valley Traction Company and 
Pittsburgh & Beaver Street Railway, 
being elected general manager of those 
companies April 15, 1920. The work 
that Mr. Boyce has done along the 
lines of selling .transportation has 
raised him to be-ia figure of national 
prominence along this line, so much. so 
that his services are in almost constant 
demand among companies other than 
his own as a transportation consultant. 


Wisconsin Promotions 
Announced 


Orman Koenes, for the past four. 
years manager of the Wisconsin Gas & 
Electric Company at Kenosha, Wis., 
has been promoted to the position of 
electrical engineer of the northern divi- 
sion of the company. Here he will be in 
charge of construction and engineering 
work of the company in Waukesha, 
Burlington, and Whitewater as assist- 
ant district manager, working under 
the supervision of George W. Boteler, 
who was recently promoted from man- - 
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‘ager at Waukesha to district manager 
of the above-mentioned divisions. 

Mr. Koenes’ place in Kenosha will 
be filled by H. M. Pauley, who for five 
years has been superintendent of the 
electric light and power systems at 
Racine. He will also include in his 
activities the management of the rail- 
way property. Mr. Pauley joined the 
electric distribution department of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company of Milwaukee about ten years 
ago. He went from there to the city of 
Racine. 

Coincident with the announcement of 
these promotions it is stated that Mr. 
Pauley’s position will be filled by Peter 
Van Susteren, who has been assistant 
superintendent of the company’s street 
railway and electric distribution lines 
in Racine. 


Obituary 


Granger A. Hollister, president of 
the Hollister Lumber Company, Ltd., 
and vice-president of the Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corporation, died suddenly 
in Rochester. Mr. Hollister assisted in 
the formation of practically every trac- 
tion and lighting corporation in the 
vicinity of Rochester. 


Dorsey Dallas Denton, for twenty-two 
years a supervisor. with the United 
Railways, St. Louis, died recently. He 
entered the employ of the St. Louis 
property in 1896 as a conductor and 
six years later was promoted to the 
office of supervisor. ; 


William D. Dwyer, general counsel of 
the Twin City Rapid Transit Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., died Jan. 30 at. his 
St. Paul home. Mr. Dwyer was born 
sixty-four years ago in Liberty, N. Y. 
He took degrees at the normal school 
in Albany and at Cornell University. 
At the age of twenty-one he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and became a special 
county judge. In 1908 Mr. Dwyer be- 
came chief counsel for the St. Paul City 
Railway and in 1917 general counsel for 
the Twin City Rapid Transit. He had 
been active in the hearings on the 
valuation of the Minneapolis company 
before the Minnesota State Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission. 


James Raymond Hammond, district 
manager of the division of construc- 
tion and engineering, Stone & Webster, 
Inc., with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, died recently at Cleveland. Mr. 
Hammond was forty-seven~ years of 
age. He had been connected with Stone 
& Webster since 1909. A large part of 
his work was performed in Texas, 
where he was active in electric railway 
construction. 


George H. Benjamin, for many years 
trainmaster for the Boston Elevated 
Railway, died recently. ._He was born 
in Wallace, Nova Scotia, in 1861 and 
went to Boston when a young man. He 
entered railway service with the old 


Cambridge Street Railway, driving a. 


horse car between Harvard Square in 
Cambridge, and Bowdoin Square, Bos- 
ten. Later he operated one of the first 
electric cars for the West End Street 
Railway in Boston. 


Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Status of Trade Associations 


Such Bodies May Lawfully Compile and 
Publish General Economic Infor- 
mation—Law Interpreted 


Trade associations may lawfully col- 
lect from individual members statisti- 
cal data necessary to the compilation 
of general information, and the latter 
may be properly and lawfully as well 
as beneficially published by them. Wil- 
son Compton, secretary and manager 
of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, made this plain in 
a letter to Stephen B. Davis, solicitor 
of the Department of Commerce. 

This letter constitutes the first pub- 
lic statement on behalf of a national 
industrial association in interpretation 
of the requested informal opinion on 
the subject given to Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover by. Attorney-General 
Daugherty and recently made public. 
This opinion has been variously inter- 
preted, owing to apparently conflicting 
statements contained therein. Mr. 
Compton. holds that the law and the 
Attorney-General’s opinion are: 

1. Trade associations may lawfully gather 
from members individual detailed informa- 
tion on production, orders, shipments, 
stocks and prices, but this individual. de- 
tailed information may not be given to the 
public or distributed to members. 

2. General information showing the con- 
ditions of. an industry and changes in sup- 
ply of and demand for its products, such as 
the total production, shipments, stocks on 
hand and the average price or range of 
price, etc.; may be compiled from the in- 
formation obtained as above eae may be 
published. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Hoover 
wrote to Mr. Daugherty to ask his 
opinion: as to whether, in view of re- 
cent court decisions and decrees, trade 
associations could collect and publicly 
disseminate fundamental information 
in regard to their trades. There has 
been great diversity of opinion as to 
the meaning of the reply, some associa- 
tions even taking the position that it 
means that the Attorney-General con- 
siders it unlawful for trade associations 
to collect and publish that general in- 
formation in the absence of which busi- 
ness generally and the economic direc- 
tion -of the country’s affairs will 
necessarily be without intelligent guid- 
ance. 

Mr. Compton asserts in his letter to 
the Solicitor of the Department of 
Commerce that no other conclusion 
than, that stated makes it possible to 
reconcile the several statements in the 
Attorney-General’s letter. He says: 

A natural, and if you please, I might say 
a common-sense, interpretation of the At- 
torney-General’s letter is that the Attorney- 
General has plainly, although indirectly 
said, that the activity in question—the com- 
pilation and publication by trade associa- 
tions, of current trade information—is not 
per se unlawful. For example, the Attorney- 
General says: 

“In my judgment the.effect of general 
information as to the conditions of an in- 
dustry, such as the total production, ship- 


ments, stock on hand, and average price or 
range of price, is entirely different from 


that resulting from each person engaged in 
an industry receiving directly or through 
a common medium reports which reveal to 
him the exact condition of the business of 
his competitors. When thus informed each 
one is invited and is naturally inclined to 
imitate the conduct of his most successful 
competitor; and the spread of comradeship 
created by the confidential exchange of in- 
formation of this character necessarily pre- 
vents the free competition between them, 
which would otherwise prevail.” 

As Mr. Compton sees it, the Attorney- 
General draws a sharp distinction be- 
tween the two sorts of information— 
first, the general compiled information 
descriptive of the industry’s conditions, 
and, second, the intimate detail descrip- 
tion of the condition of the business of 
each competiitor individually. Mr. 
Compton points out that it is the latter, 
namely, the detailed information dis- 
closing the identity of individual com- 
petitors and the intimate details of a 
competitor’s business, which the At- 
torney-General holds cannot legally be 
distributed, although it may be col- 
lected, for he says in his letter to Mr. 
Hoover: 

I see no objection to its being gathered 
by an association, provided it be strictly 


guarded and the association prohibited from 
distributing it. among its membership. 


New Type Gasoline-Electric 
Car Sold 


The first of a new type gasoline- 
electric passenger car intended for use 
in railroad service has been sold to the 
Chicago Great Western Railroad: and 
will be demonstrated some time in’ May 
or June. This car was developed by the 
co-operation of the General Electric 
Company with the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany, the Electromotive Engineering 
Company of Cleveland and the Winton 
Engine Company. It will seat fifty-six 
persons, has 100 sq.ft. of baggage room, 
is arranged for double-end operation 
and will be capable of maximum speeds 
up to 60 m.p.h. The car will weigh, 
complete, and “ready to roll,’’ approx- 
imately 54,000 lb. It will have capacity 
sufficient to handle a 35-ton trail car 
behind it. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Feb. 5, 1924 
Copper, electrolytic, cents per Ly ekstarater ene 12.562 
roetee wire beg cents per lb.. ECAC teal IA, 
Gents Perle ne ca) edhe vier cias ordece 8.20 
Zine, ‘cents 12) ode Lope i es EN gee 7.00 
Tin, ‘Straits, cents perIbas WcuAleionr od 51.125 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b, vessel, Hampton 
Roads, gross toms.........5...0.ee eee $5. 
Somerset minerun, Boston, net tons...... Ze 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons 2.00 
Franklin, Ill.,screenings,Chicago, net tons | 
Central, ill. screenings, Chicago, nettons 1 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2 


Materials 


Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

1,000 ft,...... $6.60 
Weatherproof wire base, N.Y.,cents per Ib 17.00 
Cement, Chicago net prisegis without bags. $2.20 
Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N. Y., pergal.... $0.95 
White lead, in oil (100-lb. keg), N.Y., cents 

per lb., carload 1 11 
Turpentine, (bbl. lots), N. Y.,pergal..... $1.02 
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Paving Brick Industry Active 


A sharp increase in unfilled orders 
for vitrified paving brick in December 


is reported to the United States De-. 


partment of Commerce by the National 
Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Unfilled orders in December had 
jumped to 60,624,000, as against 54,535,- 
000 for November, and this is con- 
sidered an accurate gage of the demand 
for early spring and summer shipments. 
Stock on hand exceeds the total of un- 
filled orders. It is interesting to note, 
also, that contractors and engineers are 
assisting in relieving the seasonal 
aspect of the paving brick industry by 
asking for winter deliveries, shipments 
for December amounting to 12,979,000. 

Kansas led in consumption for De- 
cember, followed closely by Ohio. In 
the distribution of unfilled orders Okla- 
homa leads the list, with Ohio, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and Illinois fol- 
lowing in order. 


Rolling Stock 


Dallas Railway expects to receive on 
March 1 the thirty cars ordered some 
months ago. The detailed specifica- 
tions of these cars follow: 


Builder of car body. ...C. C. Kuhlman Car Company 


Type of car....... Peter Witt 
Sea tingiGa pacity: iirc. ss: i sieves esa ire olaele aster eo ee 50 
otal: wWeIghG: § ache soem dee entom ean 34,000 Ib. 
Bolster centers, length... 00.2: 2. ceva ieee tes 26 ft. 
Wengthiover all aici tn iaerenen ae eaten eae 45 ft. 8} in. 
Truck wheelbase... ... TES Gl cat niele ephedra 5 ft. 4in. 
Width*over alli... 2255 aed ovata 8 ft. 5 in. 
Bod yc Bie Ste Ail ou ta oan anny tua epereet one Semi-steel 
Tntenior trim os. 8 ah veils ace diva k eleute aw wantin Cherry 
QOL aaa annlbc Peele escola yo eee Monitor 
AAI PE DPAKOBG) ott ngtie ts = teeta ees aa General Electric 
Ascleg Anti picr eit .t in ccs cl alete medals ee ete te on r 
STA BOTS his 0ad eecic rratnay otareatee tat teetens Angle iron 
Car signal system......... .. Faraday bell signals 
Cas trimaran 2235S. ccaln ene Oe buies ronze 
Center and side bearings................2..-5 Brill 
Conduits and junction boxes............. Duraduct 
CORON ee oo nin eer ee eee General Electric-K 


Curtain fixtures. ...Curtain Supply Co. ring fixtures 


OCortain materiales: o.oo eae che O’Bannon 
Designation signs )......,..) 5) sages see me skee Hunter 
Door operating mechanism. .... . National Pneumatic 
Wape Does .6 i204 Uo Baise Wee tale ere ohnson 
Fenders or wheelguards..........H. B. Life Guard 
Gears:and: pinions... ¢. 2 cccus oso General Electric 
Riana brakes @ 20 Ye) Ss PoC oi elas: become teste Brill 
Heater equipment. ....Consolidated Car Heating 
Meadlights®.2)55): stasis anieat sie Golden Glow 
TOUPIGL BOXES. | Asin cies bie ahi aed osykeeeueises, eee Brill 
Lightning arresters...............- General Electric 
DSU DTS AR ia shies aa ete acta ee 4-G. E. 265 inside hung 
PBAMG Ne hicaccs | a ayes eae Bate pions ee Taree Enamel 
MANAGIS 202s oot ea tee No Reo oe ate Ohio Brass 
Wa sha fext ares). rei tae Mens Merete Goel Lei nic hohe aiahs 

ARB aoc. cub meas ta ge Shy 

Seating material 

Springs cee pede nieces 

Step treads ..2.0 ks aces te ahs 

Trolley retrievers 

MEPOMCY; ASO os Site Soueeie ame tear tatces 


Wrolley. Whee i): ss Wieteceey es ate 
BT) A, Re Re a Pio IR ee re OO A Brill-77-E 
Ventilators. ......0.....00- Railway Utility Company 
eels ic acy ws Me ees Rolled Stee) 26 in. 
Special devices, etc... National Pneumatic interlock- 
ing door control with conductor-motorman signals. 


Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., through 
its superintendent, is rushing delivery 
on twenty new cars which are expected 
to reach Birmingham about March 1. 

Warren Street Railway, Warren, Pa., 
has purchased two new cars. 

Cleveland Railway in 1923 added 
sixty-four cars to its equipment. 

Wheeling Traction Company, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., ordered in 1923 two inter- 
urban two-man cars from the Cincin- 
nati Car Company. The total weight 
of the cars was 48,000 lb. and the seat- 
ing capacity was seventy-two. 
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Track and Line 


Cleveland Railway during 1923 re- 
newed 11.67 miles of single track and 
built 6.13 miles of extensions. 

Wisconsin Public Service Corpora- 
tion, Green Bay, Wis., will spend ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 during 1924 in 
carrying out its improvement program, 
which includes extensions and additions. 

Southern Pacific Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has been granted permission by 
the California Railroad Commission to 
construct spur tracks in the cities of 
San Francisco, E] Centro and Oakland. 

Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has applied to the commission for 
authority to reconstruct the grade 
crossing of its track between Twenty- 
seventh Street and a point easterly of 
Nineteenth Street in the city of New- 
port Beach. 


Manchester Street Railway, Man- 


chester, N. H., during 1923 rebuilt 1 


mile of city. track. 

United Railways, St. Louis, 
3.17 miles of city track paved with 
granite in 1923 and rebuilt 21.72 miles. 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Columbus Railway, Power & Light 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, is planning 
to erect a new 150,000-kw. station laid 
out for five 30,000-kw. turbine-generator 
sets, two of which have been ordered 
from the General Electric Company. 

Pittsburg County Railway, McAlester, 
Okla., will build a new power station 
at McAlester to cost $450,000. The 
power station will be built by the Choc- 
taw Power & Light Company and the 
Pittsburg County Railway jointly, as 
both are owned .by the same parent 
company. A new terminal station and 
office building are also to be built dur- 
ing the year by the interurban company. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad has awarded the contract to 
the Anchor Construction Company for 
the erection of a new steel building, 
24 ft. x 26 ft. on Spring Street, New 
Haven. 


Trade Notes 


Ingot Iron Railway Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been organized for 
the development and promotion of sales 
of Armco corrugated metal culverts in 
the railway field. The central office is 
located at 1318 Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago. 

Stevens & Wood, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., announces that John W. F. Ben- 
nett, recently chief construction engi- 
neer of the American Sugar Refining 
Company, has become associated with 
them, in their work of engineering, 
financing, construction and manage- 
ment, as vice-president and contract 
manager effective Feb. 1. ; 

Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J., has 
recently opened a branch office at Pitts- 


built © 
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burgh, Pa. It is located at 1111 First 
National Bank Building. It will be in 
charge of Edward A. Damrau, district 


manager. 


Western Electric Company, New 
York, N. Y., has moved its supply de- 
partment office in Minneapolis to 413- 
417 South Fourth Street. 

Scott-Jaqua Company, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, has opened offices in the Roose- 
velt Building as electric sales repre- 
sentative and engineer. The purpose 
is to better’serve the electric field in 
construction and illuminating material 
and equipment from Indianapolis as the 
distributing center. The principals in 
the company are John F. Scott and 
Charles A. Jaqua, both of whom have 
been identified with the electrical in- 
dustry in India in various capacities for 
several years. In addition to the mer- 
chandising activities of the business 
the company offers a high grade engi- 
neering service to its clientele to assist 
in proper and economical application of 
the equipment. and construction mate- 
rial. The manufacturers of which the 
company is a direct representative in- 
clude the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, the Frank Adam Electric Com- 
pany, the Kuhlman Electric Company 
and other prominent manufacturers. 

Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
has purchased about 5 acres of land 
with buildings just across the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad tracks frem its present 
Mansfield, Ohio, plant. The tract is 
bounded by three trunk-line railroads— 
the Pennsylvania, Erie and Baltimore & 
Ohio. The purchase was made from the 
Aultman-Taylor Machinery Company. 


American Bosch Magneto Corpora- 


‘tion Springfield, Mass., has obtained a 


final injunction from the state and fed- 
eral courts against the Bosch Ignition 
Corporation, Chicago, permanently re- 
straining it from using the name 
“Bosch.” According to the announce- 
ment of the Springfield company the © 
sale by agents of the Bosch Ignition 
Corporation of transformers which they 
may have in stock is in direct violation 
of the injunction orders. 

C. Garness, formerly with the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company, has been 
appointed supervising engineer of rail- 
way car inspection by the Robert W. 
Hunt Company. Mr. Garness was 
graduated as a mechanical engineer in 
the Technical School of Bergen, Nor- 
way, and after being associated with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company’ and the Carnegie Steel 
Company entered the engineering de- 
partment of the Standard Steel Car 
Company, at Butler, Pa., where he re- 
mained four years. For the past twelve 
years Mr. Garness has been associated 
with the American Car & Foundry 
Company, first in its general office at 
St. Louis and also at its Detroit shops, 
during 1917 and 1918. Since that time 
he has been engaged as mechanical en- 
gineer of the American Car & Foundry 
Company shops at Chicago. |, 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 


‘Pa., has tentative plans under advise- 


ment for extensions of its plant at 
Sharon, Pa., used for the production of 
transformers. It is said that the pres- 
ent output of distribution transformers 
will be doubled. 


